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The Abduction of the “Planter” 


BENJAMIN QUARLES 


TO THE CONFEDERATE CAPITAL on a spring afternoon in the second year of 
the war came a one-sentence dispatch addressed to General R. E. Lee: “I 
have just learned by telegraph that [the] steamer “Planter,” with five guns 
aboard, intended for the harbor, was stolen in Charleston this morning.” 
Dated May 13, 1862, from the Savannah headquarters of the Department 
of South Carolina and Georgia, the terse report concluded with a “Very 
respectfully,” and bore the name of the commanding officer, J. C. Pember- 
ton. 

Pemberton’s dispatch referred to the “abduction” by a group of slaves of 
a Confederate vessel, a dramatic deed which made its instigator, Robert 
Smalls, “an object of interest in Dupont’s fleet,” as Admiral David D. 
Porter phrased it. The spectacular escape of Smalls and his party became 
one of the war’s oft-told stories. Requiring careful planning and brilliant 
execution, the feat in truth was unparalleled in audacity. “I thought,” said 
Smalls, as he delivered the vessel to the Union Navy, “that the ‘Planter’ 
might be of some use to Uncle Abe.” 

A native South Carolinian, Smalls was born in Beaufort in 1839. When 
he was twelve his master brought him to Charleston, where, after a suc- 
cession of occupations, he finally became a rigger and began to learn boat- 
ing and the twisting coastal waters. When the war came, the stockily built 
young slave was impressed into the Confederate service, and in March, 
1862, he was made a member of the crew of the “Planter.” 

Formerly a cotton steamer plying the Pee Dee River and capable of 
carrying 1,400 bales, the “Planter” had been chartered by the war govern- 
ment and converted into a transport running from point to point in the 
Charleston harbor and the neighboring waters. Built of live oak and red 
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6 BENJAMIN QUARLES 


cedar, the boat measured 150 feet in length, had a 30 foot beam, a depth of 
7 feet 10 inches, and drew 3 feet 9 inches of water. As a Confederate dis- 
patch boat, she mounted two guns for her own use, a 32-pounder pivot gun 
and a 24-pounder howitzer. Attached to the engineering department at 
Charleston, the “Planter” carried a crew of eleven, of whom three were 
whites—captain, mate, and engineer—and the remainder slaves. 

By far the ablest of the slave crew was Smalls. Determined to escape, 
Smalls hit upon the idea of making off with the “Planter.” Wherever the 
Union Navy extended its blockade along the Southern seacoast, freedom- 
minded Negroes had sensed a new opportunity. By scow, oyster boat, 
barge, homemade canoe, or anything that would float, they made their way 
to the Union men-of-war. But no plan of escape was as imaginative and as 
daring as Smalls’s. 

The young wheelsman worked out the details in his mind. The escaping 
party would number sixteen, of whom half would be women and children, 
including Smalls’s wife and their two young ones. The “Planter” would 
put out to sea casually, as though making a routine run to reconnoiter. 
Knowing they could expect little mercy if caught, Smalls bound the party to 
agree that if they were unable to make good their flight, they would blow 
up the vessel rather than be taken alive. Smalls’s plan embraced one final 
but essential detail—all three white officers would have to remain ashore 
for the night. Such an absence would be contrary to standing general orders 
which stipulated that officers of light draft vessels were to remain “on board 
day and night” when their boat was docked at the wharf. 

Finally came such a night as Smalls waited for—the night of May 12. 
Coincidentally, on the afternoon of that day, 200 pounds of ammunition 
and four guns—“a banded rifle 42, one 8-inch columbiad, one 8-inch sea- 
coast howitzer, and one 32-pounder”—had been loaded on the “Planter” 
for transport to the harbor battery, Fort Ripley. 

With the white officers ashore, Smalls began to put his plan into oper- 
ation. The sixteen slaves got aboard in the crisp early morning, the women 
and children being led below deck in pin-drop quiet. Smalls broke into 
Captain C. J. Relyea’s cabin and took the captain’s hat. At 3:00 a.m. one 
of the fugitives struck a match and set the kindlings on fire under the 
boilers; twenty-five minutes later the hawsers which moored the boat to 
Southern Wharf were cast off. From the pilothouse Smalls sounded the 
wharf signal. The shore sentinel at his post some fifty yards distant noticed 
the ship gliding away but sensed nothing afoot; he “did not think it neces- 
sary to stop her, presuming that she was but pursuing her usual business,” 
in the language of an official report issued later that day. 

Now to run the many fortifications in the harbor. Bristling with sea de- 
fenses, the defiant city was ringed with forts and batteries on constant alert. 
But for the runaway slaves there was no turning back. Hoisting the ship’s 
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Abduction of the “Planter” T 


two flags, Confederate and Palmetto, Smalls eased into the inner channel. 
He geared the “Planter” to its customary pace, although not to dash at full 
speed required the utmost self-control. 

The critical minutes of the great deception had arrived. Wearing the 
captain’s hat and mimicking his gait, Smalls stood in the pilothouse with 
the cord in his hand. As the vessel passed Fort Johnson, he pulled the lan- 
yard on the steam whistle and gave the proper salute. All went well. 

Finally the abductors approached the last hurdle, historic Fort Sumter. 
Thirteen months ago it was here that the opening shots of the war had 
been fired, and at the identical morning hour. One of the four transport 
guns on the “Planter” belonged originally, as Smalls well knew, to Fort 
Sumter, having been struck on the muzzle during the bombardment of that 
bastion and now having been repaired because of the Confederacy’s scarcity 
of heavy guns. 

Abreast of Sumter, Smalls sounded the private signal, three shrill whistles 
followed by a hissing one. “The sentinel on the parapet called for the cor- 
poral of the guard and reported the guard-boat going out,” stated the offi- 
cial report of Major Alfred Rhett. In turn, the corporal of the guard relayed 
the intelligence to the officer of the day, Captain David G. Fleming. The 
information had been passed along in routine fashion since it was, in Major 
Rhett’s words, “by no means unusual for the guard-boat to run out at that 
hour.” Then came the fateful order to permit the halted vessel to go on her 
way; by signal Sumter answered, “All right.” The “Planter” had been 
taken for the guard boat and hence allowed to pass! 

The slave-manned steamer moved in a southeasterly direction and-en- 
tered the main ship channel, maintaining her leisurely pace until she had 
outdistanced the line of fire of the Confederate battery. Then she got up 
steam, lowered her guns, and ran up a white flag. 

Not a minute too soon was the flag of truce hoisted. Off Charleston was 
a Union blockading fleet of ten warships, and the “Planter” had been spied 
by the lookout on the inside ship, “Onward.” The commander, J. F. 
Nickels, had ordered his ship swung around so as to train the maximum 
gunfire on the approaching craft. Just as the “Onward” succeeded in bring- 
ing her port guns to bear on the oncoming steamer, Commander Nickels 
caught sight of the white flag. The gunners relaxed. 

Unmolested, the harbor boat drew up alongside the armed sailing vessel. 
A prize crew boarded the “Planter” and greeted its crew. Down came the 
white flag, and up went the American ensign. Then and there in the outer 
harbor the ownership of the captive boat was transferred from the Confed- 
erate States of America to the Union Navy. 

Later that morning the senior officer commanding the blockading squad- 
ron off Charleston, E. G. Parrott, taking advantage of the good weather, 
ordered the prize crew to take the “Planter” and its captors to Port Royal, 


























8 BENJAMIN QUARLES 


and there to report the incident to Flag Officer S. F. Du Pont. No order 
could have pleased Smalls and his companions more, most of them having 
originally come from the Sea Island region. 

The “Planter” made the sixty-mile trip to Port Royal by way of St. 
Helena Sound and Broad River, reaching her destination shortly after ten 
in the evening. Word awaited Smalls that he was to report directly to Du 
Pont, and the next morning he was ushered aboard the flagship “Wabash.” 
There the elderly admiral, “that stately and courteous potentate, elegant as 
one’s ideal French marquis,” listened attentively as the ex-slave told his 
story. 

Later that day, in a lengthy report to the Secretary of the Navy, Du Pont 
summed up the exploit: “The bringing out of this steamer, under all the 
circumstances, would have done credit to anyone.” The admiral also jotted 
down another conclusion: “This man, Robert Smalls, is superior to any 
who have yet come into the lines, intelligent as many of them have been.” 

Back in Charleston the news was received with consternation not un- 
mingled with disbelief. In a front-page story devoted to the “extraordinary 
occurrence,” the Courier reported that “our community was intensely agi- 
tated Tuesday morning by the intelligence that the steamer ‘Planter’. . . 
had been taken possession of by her colored crew, steamed up and boldly 
ran [sic] out to the blockaders.” Added the daily, “The news was not at 
first credited.” Another Charleston newspaper, the Mercury, concluded its 
desctiptive story of the escape by explaining that “the run to Morris Island 
goes out a long way past the fort, and then turns. The ‘Planter’ did not 
turn.” 

Voicing the general indignation of Confederate South Carolina over the 
negligence of the white officers of the boat, the Columbia Guardian ex- 
pressed a fervent wish that the “recreant parties will be brought to speedy 
justice, and the prompt penalty of the halter rigorously enforced.” From 
army headquarters in Richmond came a dispatch to General Pemberton 
stating that General Lee had received the papers relative to the “Planter’s” 
escape and that “he very much regrets the circumstances, and hopes that 
necessary measures will be taken to prevent any repetition of a like mis- 
fortune.” 

News of Smalls’s feat quickly spread throughout the North, and public 
sentiment became strong for awarding prize money to the “Planter’s” crew. 
Congress responded, moving with unusual speed. Two weeks from the day 
of the seizure, that body passed a bill ordering the Secretary of the Navy to 
have the vessel appraised and “when the value thereof shall be thus ascer- 
tained to cause an equitable apportionment of one-half of such value .. . 
to be made between Robert Smalls and his associates who assisted in rescu- 
ing her from the enemies of the Government.” Within another week 
Lincoln had signed the bill. 
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Smalls turned out to be right in believing that the “Planter” might be of 
some use to the North. Admirably suited to the shallow waters of the Sea 
Island region, she was immediately equipped with musket-proof bulwarks 
and converted into a navy transport, carrying upwards of seventy men. 
Exactly one month after the abduction, Admiral Du Pont, in acknowledging 
two letters from naval officer A. C. Rhind, wrote that he was “glad that the 
‘Planter’ has proved so useful a transport, and that we have again been 
able so materially to aid the army, especially at a critical time, when its 
generals were almost helpless for want of transports.” 

Early in September, 1862, the “Planter” was sold to the army, which 
could make much better use of a wood-burner than could the sister service. 
The quartermaster’s department welcomed the addition, “as we have com- 
paratively no vessels of light draft.” Until she was decommissioned and 
sold at Baltimore in September, 1866, the “Planter” remained in military 
service, being used mainly as a troop transport, but seeing occasional service 
as a supply boat. 

During most of its period of use by the armed forces, the “Planter” was 
piloted or commanded by Smalls. Over the four months the boat remained 
under navy supervision, the young Negro was employed as pilot. During 
the year 1863 and for the first two months in 1864, the army employed him 
in a like capacity, paying him $50 a month until September 30, 1863, then 
$75 a month from October 1 to November 30, 1863, and thenceforth $150 
a month. On March 1, 1864, he was made captain. 

The pilot was promoted to master as a reward for bravery under fire (be- 
fore the war was over, Smalls had fought in seventeen engagements), but 
the appointment was merited on other grounds. For the fugitive slave 
brought much with him. His knowledge of the coastline of South Carolina 
and Georgia was intimate; few men were more familiar with the sinuous 
windings of those waters, and no hand was more skilled in their navigation. 
Indeed, “the accession of Smalls is deemed of more importance than the 
heavy guns of the ‘Planter,’ ” wrote a reporter for the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(May 17, 1862), “as Smalls is thoroughly acquainted with all the intrica- 
cies of navigation in that region.” Smalls also brought a knowledge of 
where the torpedoes had been planted to destroy the Union gunboats and 
where the masked batteries were located. 

The intelligence he furnished was so valuable that the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his annual report to President Lincoln, made it a point to describe 
them: 


From information derived chiefly from the contraband Pilot, Robert Smalls, 
who has escaped from Charleston, Flag Officer Du Pont, after proper recon- 
naissance, directed Commander Marchand to cross the bar with several 
gun-boats and occupy Stono. The river was occupied as far as Legarville, 





and examinations extended further to ascertain the position of the enemy’s 
batteries. The seizure of Stono Inlet and river secured an important base 


for military operations, and was virtually a turning of the forces in the 
Charleston harbor. 


At the war’s end Smalls was among the thousands who witnessed the re- 
raising of the American flag at Fort Sumter. This event had been scheduled 
for April 14, four years to the day after the one on which the Union forces 
had been forced to haul down the colors. Present at the flag-raising cere- 
monies was a distinguished roster of reformers and public notables, includ- 
ing William Lloyd Garrison, Judge Advocate General Joseph Holt, Supreme 
Court Justice N. H. Swayne, Senator Henry Wilson, and the chief speaker, 
Henry Ward Beecher. On hand also was Robert Anderson, brought back 
to Sumter to raise the very shot-pierced flag which the Southerners had 
forced him to lower four years previously. But perhaps the most symbolic 
figure present was Captain Robert Smalls, who that morning had left 
Charleston, Sumter bound, at the helm of the “Planter,” profusely deco- 
rated with the Stars and Stripes and loaded down with hundreds “of the 
emancipated race.” . 

After the war Smalls had fifty years to live, many of them spent in the 
public eye—as a member of the South Carolina legislature, a five-term 
United States Congressman, and Collector of the Port at Beaufort. But no 
moment of his eventful life could ever match that memorable dawn when 
he abducted the “Planter.” 
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Peter Dekle’s Letters 


JOHN K. MAHON 


These are the few letters written by Peter Dekle, a resident of the vicinity 
of Thomasville, Georgia, which have survived.1 When Dekle wrote the first 
one, on April 29, 1862, he was a private in Company F, 29th Georgia Vol- 
unteer Infantry. His regiment was in the state service for only seventeen 
days before being formally mustered into Confederate service on May 16, 
1862.2 Even when once on Confederate rolls, it was still the fate of Dekle 
and of his outfit to sit out the war for the balance of 1862. The 29th was 
assigned to the Military’ District of Georgia, Brigadier General H. W. 
Mercer commanding, and stationed in the neighborhood of Savannah, Geor- 
gia. Its duty was to aid in guarding that city against attacks from the sea. 

While great events were in progress elsewhere, Dekle and his associates 
were obliged to endure the dull treadmill of life in camp. The critical actions 
at Fort Donelson and at Shiloh took place in the West while they stood 
guard and pined for home. In the eastern theater the Peninsular Campaign 
began and ended; Sharpsburg and Fredericksburg were fought while they 
still lay idle. If Peter Dekle’s letters are representative, these momentous 
actions occurred completely outside the ken of the Confederate enlisted men 
who guarded the coast of Georgia. 





1 The letters are the property of a great-grandson of Peter Dekle, James M. Byrd, of 
Gainesville, Florida. 

2 Georgia Confederate Military Records, National Archives, Washington, D.C. The data 
was very kindly supplied me by the Georgia Department of History and Archives from 
microfilm copies of the originals. 
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12 JOHN K. MAHON 


Dekle’s letters add nothing to the story of the tactics and strategy of the 
Civil War. Indeed, they represent what soldiers in World War II called 
“the worm’s eye” view. But they are more intimate than most of the letters 
which find their way into print and, in consequence, reveal more clearly 
than usual the yearnings, fears, and motivations of a Confederate private. 
These letters also illustrate the bond uniting citizen-soldiers in all American 
wars: the longing for home, and the desire to get the war over and get back 
to their own affairs. Spelling and grammar are copied exactly. 


Savanah April 29th 1862 

Dear Susan I resume my seat this morning to drop you a few lines. . . . 
Susan I am surprised at you the way you treat me I have written you some 
three or four letters and I have not herd from you yet. . . . when the male 
come and no letter for me it fills my heart with sorrow to think you have 
forgotten me, if you cant wright get some person to wright for you as I 
want to here from home if it are the expenses you are thinking about you 
need not mine that as I want to here from home once or twice a weeke any 
how when your paper and stamps gave out I will send your more. .. . 
they no excitement here now about the Yankes now things quiat and 
smoothe we have some excitement in camp about reorganizen our com- 
pany it will burst up I think and we will be conscrips and sent to some of 
the western states I am affraid they are a great stir here about the state 
troops being mustered out and in the Confederit Service all the states 
troops are mustered out but two or three Companyes ours and two more I 
am in hop they will muster ours out and let us go home but they [illeg- 
ible] they say that we will have to stay our time out and be conscrip after 
our time expire. .. . 

I remain your loving husban untill death parts us 

* * * 
Mac Key Point May 16th 1862 

Dear Susan I with pleasure resume my seat this evening to drop you a 
few lines. . . . I never saw as many men have as much excuses in all my 
life to get of the conscript law* they think they are safe when they get a 
certificate but they are mistaken. I am not affraid to bet all I am worth 
that they are conscripted in lest than a month I am not render any excus 
if I do it will not do me any good I will be asshaim to go and then cared 
of like a negro just to get out of service it will not pay todo so I ama 
going to stay till I cant stand it and then get a discharge honerably and 
when I get that I will be safe. . . . 


* * * 


8 The Confederacy adopted conscription April 16, 1862, less than two weeks before the 
date of Dekle’s letter. Finally, by act of February 17, 1864, the age limits subject to 
drafting were extended from the original 18 and 35 years to 17 and 50 years. 
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Peter Dekle’s Letters 13 


Caustin Bluff June 8th 1862 
My Dear and loving wife I this evening seated my self to answer your 
most Kine and affectionated letter which I received this after Knoon which 
relieved me very much to here from home once more in time. I am sorry to 
here you were sick and about to loose your teeth you must take good care 
of your teeth and not loose them as they are a great peace of property to 
any one you must take a brush and clean them three or four times a day 
proberly that will Kill the strenth of medison you have taken. I would 
hate to go home and find you without any teeth. . . . we have a hard 
[time] to live wors than you can imagin without any thing to eat scersely 
get enough meete for ten days to last one you can think now how we live. 
I sent you thirty dollars by Mr Berch the other day and you must let me no 
whether you have recieved it or no and also I have sent you one hundred 
pounds of rice and you must send to the depot and get it. . . . you have a 
better time to write to me than I have to you and I write three to you one 
and you must do better and let me here often. . . . I am setting down flat 
with both knees strech out writing on my lap and my feete are both a 
sleepe, when you write you must write a long letter tell me all the news 
and who is telling you all them lies about my conduct ever who told that 
or started them tells an absolute lie for it can be proved that I have not 
swoar an oath since I have bin in Camps 
* * * 
Caustin Bluff July 16th 1862 
My Dear Wife 
With much pleasure I resume my seat this evening in answer to your most 
Kine and affectionated letter. . . . I am very much troubled about home to 
think that my people will allow people to go over my feels and distroy what 
we have and they no that I am not at home. . . . I am sorry to here that 
Eliza have quit staying with you . . . if she have quit staying with you I 
want you to write to me as soon as you get this letter so I can make sum 
arrangements for sum person to be with you as I do not want you to stay 
by your self if I cannot get any one to stay with you I will have to sell out 
and quit house Keeping if I have to stay in service twelve months longer 
and I no we will have to do it . . . as they are no chance for the war to 
Break under three or four years and if no one looks to what little we have 
in that time they wont be any thing left . . . I do want to be home with 
you wors than I ever did in all my life but they are no chance. . . . I am 
very sorry I did not leave my bussiness in mr Wyches hands if I had he 
would see to ycu and not let you lack for any thing. . . . write to me ever 


* Shown as Causten’s Bluff on the map in Atlas to Accompany the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies (Two parts. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1891-1895), pt. 2, plate 133. Causten’s Bluff was a short distance below Savannah, 

Georgia, on the Georgia side of the Savannah River. 
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thing you no and let me no how you are treated and not be asshaimed to 
write to me as I do not let no person see your letters I burn your letters as 
soon as I reide them. . . . you neede not think I let any person see your 
letters I positively do not. . . . I do not have the chance to write to you as 
you have to me _ I do not have nothing to write as I do not see any thing 
nowhere anything but one thing over and over untill I am sick and tirered 
of it, and we are thought no more of here than dogs especily privates they 
are not treated half as well as a negro. . . . write to me whether you have 
found out who are pulling corn out of the fields and the watermellons and 
apples if you no who they are I want you to report... . if they are 
negroes you will report them to there masters if they do not have them 
stopt I will write up and have a committee to stop them I do actually be- 
lieve that ever person in the settlemen will stand and see everything I 
have distroyed. . . . I wosh the Conscript will take the last man in the 
whole steat and they will no how we pore fellows feel when we here that 
our property are going to nothing and cant help our selfs I am one of the 
most miserable man now living and no way to remedy it I pray god that 
I may go home soon and stay soon and do well in spite of any one I no I 
can make a plenty to live on and sum to spere if I were at home without 
any of there assitance You must keepe close for fear you may get the 
Scarlet fevour. . . . if camps were a place for a women I would send for 
you to come and see how we all live but I would not have you here in 
camps for nothing if you were here I would kill some one in two hours 
all meenness you can think of are in camps and black guard so they are no 
use for you here. . . . I do not no what the reson are they do not let the 
troups go home on furloes as they are no kneede of them here nothing pre- 
vents them but controyness [contrariness] the reason we do not get [illeg- 
ible] . . . I do not sho your letters to no one I burn them as soon as I 
reede them. . . . I wosh to [illegible] 25$ let me no whether you get it or 
not I remain your most Kine and loving husband untill death 
* * * 
Caustin Bluff July 20th 1862 
Dear Susan 
I resume my seat to drop you a few lines. . . . if I cant go home shortly I 
will die if they were any place to keepe you out of the regiment so you 
could not here the Boys use so much vulgar language I would send after 
you to come and stay a weeke or two but I do not want you to come in 
camps. . . . it are no place fo a nice women to be at, at least they are sev- 
eral women in camps at this time go on like the men sleepe in the tents 
like another boy croud in where they are thre or four and sleepe sum of 
the Boys naked sum one way and sum an other if you think you can stand 
such I have nothing more to say. . . . I received those Watermellons you 
sent me and I were very glad of them. . . . You must send me a pere of 
pants the first chance you get . . . as my pants are worn out nearly. . . . 
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you wrote to me you wanted to no whether I shoed your letters or no I 
positively do not show them to no person I burn them as soon as I reede 
them. . . . write what you please and a heap of it. . . . 
* * * 
Caustin Bluff July 25th 1862 
My Dear Wife 
with much pleasur I resume my seat to Knight to answer your most Kine 
highly appreciated letter. . . . I have nothing of any interest to wright you 
at this time only there a great deal of sickness in our regiment they have 
bin three deaths in lest than a weeke they were two departed this life last 
Knight with the tifoid fevour threw the lords will I never injoied better 
health . . . but not flattering my self I look better you would heerdly no 
me . . . I have turnd out my whiskers on my chin and they are nearly 
half long as my finger and my mustach are longer than you ever saw them 
they will meete under my chin, I thought I would not cut them off untill I 
went home but they bother me so much when I go to eat if you say so I 
will not cut them off if I were to stay of much longer and let them grow 
you could not Kiss me when you met me for whiskers but the lord only 
noes when we ever will see one an other. . . . they are nothing but meen- 
ness the reson we cant go home, I am in hop this reched war cant last much 
longer but I am affraid it will last longer than I will I have given out the 
Idia of ever gettin of as long as the war lastes you cannot experance my 
feelings when I think of you and home no one could not have such feel- 
ings unless they were bound down like we are, nothing we see or here are 
no satesfaction to us no injoyment in Camps _ one thing over ever day til I 
am perfectly disgusted hate to see morning cum... . 
+ + + 
Caustin Bluff July 30th 1862 
My Deare 
Wife with much pleasure I resume my seat to Knight in answer to your 
most Kine and affectionated letter... . I am .. . in better health than 
you ever saw me in your life and feel more like I were a man. . . . Moat 
Stephens are going to be Baptised to morrow evening. . . . I wash the 
whole regiment were prepered to go in the water with him if they were 
they would not be so much meanness going on in some are gambling sum 
cursing sum dancing while sum are praying anything you want to see you 
can see it in camps . . . if this war last two years longer the Soldiers will 
no more care for there soles. . . . if I could be with you to Knight O how 
happy I would feel but I am a long ways of from you and do not no when 
I ever will see you again. . . . we are treated better now than we have bin 
for two months we get enough to eat most of the time that are a great 
consolation. . . . I am very sorry they are mad with me up home about 


the lies are going on me for I never raired and cursed nare time. . . . 
* * * 

















16 JOHN K. MAHON 


Savannah Aug 2d 1862 

. . . I do not want to get sick as long as I can help it as a sick man are 
not treated as they should be they are not treated half as well as we would 
a dog if he were sick. . . . old General Baurguard® are here and he are 
changing things around considerably. I have seen him at last he are a fine 
looking officer and a smart looking man which he are he comes as nigh 
noing what he are doing as most any Body all he has done they are some 
sence to. . . . as for the other Generals which are here and have bin here 
they did not no any thing at all scarcely to what he noes he looks more 
like a General and noes his business better. . . . I wosh mah had some 
forty or fifty negroes so she could have me taken out of service to attend to 
them for her and then I would be safe but as it is I have to grunt and in- 
dure it the best way I can. . . . the poore men has to fight the war any 
how and get no credit for it only laugh at when peace are made and take 
all a poore man has. . . . so I will have a suit out and out of your make at 
home Make it as soon as you can my Dear and then I will hug and Kiss 
you untill you get tired of me when I get home if I live to get there. :. . 
also send to town and get some militerry Buttons and put on it send to the 
taylor shop and get them they cost two much down here just get. . . 


common Brass Buttons. . . . 
* e o 


Causton Bluff Aug 16th 1862 

My ver dear But loving Wife I 

this Knight seated my self in answer to your most Kine letter. . . . I have 
wrote severl letters to my people and I have not received but one and that 
were from mother the rest do not think enough of me to write and they 
can let it alone I am not going to beg them to do it I awlwais thought 
my peopl did not cere for me and now I no it. . . . I feel it when I lay 
down at Knight on my blanket on the heard ground in service living heard 
in the defence of there homes and property and they at home treat me so 
bad it nearly greaves me crazy. . . . I would not cere if they were to take 
the last man of in service sum times and then I think some one ought to 
stay at home and take cere of the good and lovly women if it warnt for 
them I would not live two hours. . . . though I have not spoken to one in 
nearly four months and you are the last one . . . and I pray god it will 
not be awlwais before I speak to you again I have seen old nasty rusty 
men so much till I think some times I never will want to see another man 
again . . . the men are talking so bad about the pore soldiers wifes I 
want you to be on your guard and not let no one get a holt on you Keepe 
your eyes open for if you dont they will be some tale on you and I would 
rather die than to here it from any persons lips. . . . it are reported up 


5 Pierre G. T. Beauregard was at the time commanding general of the Department of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, with headquarters at Charleston. 
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here that the men at there homes are taken the pore men wifes away from 
them and will be more babies there next year than they ever where Known 
before. . . . I do not write this because I think you do so_is because I want 
you to Keepe your eyes open for if you dont they will be some tales told on 
you. .. . have nothing to do with no man only what you are oblige to 
and then they can not get any holt on you mine and Keepe your eyes open 
and Keepe strait. . . . I am writing now on my Knee and it are raining 
hard as it do for Common and ever thing are wet and the paper are wet 

. and it are past midKnight but it are my chance to wright to you . . . 
in the day time they are so much fuss no person cant wright some one are 
pulling of your hat sum are punching in the side some one thing and sum 
another. . . . You must Keepe things strait at home and not let our hogs 
die Keepe them growing so they can make enough meat for you the next 
year and also my horses do not let no one have my horses to run to death 
for a borrowed horse goes free 


Peter. Dekle’s Letters 


* * * 


[The next item below is an undated fragment] 

. . . you do not noe what sorter talk there are here about soldiers wifes 
about the wifes and the men that are left behind I do not want to here no 
such talk about you being intimate with the men. . . . I have no Idia you 
would be guilty of such a trick but that will not hinder people from talking. 
. . . they say they will be more babys next Spring and ever were known 
before. . . . mine how you step so they cant get any growins to go on you. 


* * * 


. Causton Bluff Aug 21st 1862 

. it [home] are all my study . . . for it are never out of my mine 
when I lie down at Knight that are the first thing and when I git up the 
next morning it are the same thing. . . . when I am of on duty four or five 


miles picketing seting on my post at the late hours of Knight and the sand 
flies and the mosquitoes are as thick as you ever saw bees around the gum 
and raning as hard as you ever saw it and dearing not to leave your post 
and half starved out at times you cant imagin how a pore soldier wants to 
see home home are the cry among them all the are nun of us ever new 
what a good home wher until we had to leave it I thought we lived heard 
but we lived like fatning hogs. . . . I can think about the pleasure we have 
had together and I am far of from you and cant help my self it goes very 


heard with me . . . though I will have to stand it the best I can® 
* * * 


® The next letter, dated August 24, has been omitted. On September 6, he wrote of hav- 
ing been home and of missing it now more than ever. In this and his next letters (Sep- 
tember 11 and 12) he chided her bitterly for not writing. Also omitted is the next 
letter, of October 13, written on the day he returned from another furlough and sug- 
gesting he was ready to go “over the hill” to get back home again. 





















JOHN K. MAHON 


Saturday Knight 10 oclock AM 
Nov Ist 1862 

. . . I for my self are very well at the present which I never injoyed bet- 
ter health in my life I am as heavy or heavirer than I ever were I feel 
better than I have for years that is in health but not in mine. . . . if I stay 
in service twelve more month I will lose all the sense I ever had. . . . we 
have a great deal of duty to do now on ever other day and Knight picket- 
ing. . . . picket in the morning and then drill in Batallion drill in the eav- 
ning and when Knight comes a poore fellow feels like sleeping at least I 
feel like lying down but not much sleeping. . . . I can not sleepe for 
studing about you and home and ever thing else. . . . I am affraid this war 
will last longer than I or you will for I am thinking the children are now 
coming up will end this war they are no other chance than for them to end 
it as we are better prepaired to fight now than we were when the nasty war 
first commince and get better prepaired everday for them as we are getting 
up with them so fast is the reson the fighting are so heard they are affraid 
we will get the upper hand of them and I do not care how soon we may get 
it and Keepe it. . . . if they were to gain it we would be no more than dogs 
treeted wors so we will fight them to the last pea are in the dish. . . . we 
can here there gun boats ever Knight coming in from some place ever three 
or four hours we can here them whistling and letting of steam. . . . I want 
them to fight here if they are going to as I am getting tirered of such work 
as we are doing 

+ * + 

Judging from his letters, Dekle knew nothing of the fighting at the front 
at this time. He absorbed, however, the feeling of hostility toward the 
enemy and the belief that the Yankee would use him and his harshly if al- 
lowed to win the war. 

None of the letters for the nine weeks from November 1, 1862, to Febru- 
ary 9, 1863, have survived. It is very likely that none were written during 
January and early February because the regiment was on the move. There 
was fear at that time of another Federal attack on the coast of North Caro- 
lina, and Beauregard shifted his strength accordingly. Part of the reinforce- 
ment was a Georgia brigade commanded by Colonel Claudius C. Wilson 
which, besides the 29th, included the 25th and 30th Georgia infantry regi- 
ments. Dekle’s outfit reached the Cape Fear District about January 10 and 
remained there for almost a month. No attack occurred while they. were 


there, so they returned as they had come, by the uncertain railroads of the 
region.’ 


7 The story of the movement can be pieced together from The War of the Rebellion: A 
Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. 18, pp. 826, 831; cited herein- 
after as O.R., followed by the series number in roman numerals, the volume number in 

arabic, the part number (if any), and the page, as O.R., I, 18, p. 826. 
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Travel by rail left something to be desired. Colonel Wilson reported that 
the 29th had had to wait at the depot in Wilmington from noon until 2:00 
a.m. before they could board; then there was another long wait until 9:30 
a.m. before the train pulled out. Once out, the engine was too weak to pull 
the load continuously so there were more delays.* The effect of all this on 
Private Dekle is recorded in the next letter written the day after the return 
to the old camp. 

February 9th 1863 Monday Camp Young 
Savannah Ga 

. . - I were more than glad to see our old camps once more . . . and I 
am in hops we will stay here the Ballance of the war for I am tirered trav- 
ling around as we have to travel crowded like a passtel of hogs I have not 
slept four hours in four Knights . . . I have herd a heap of talk about 
North Carolinah I never want to here the name... again . . . for it 
are one of the lost [last?] places in this world in my estimation. . . . I can 
stand flat footed and pull out the bud in most any of the trees there if I 
ever live to rais a Boy and he names North Carolinah and drum or uni- 
form to me I will snatch him. . . . You must do the best you can and make 
all the money you can and see how much you will have when I come home 
so we can live and have a plenty to go on. . . . let me no whether any one 
are seeing to my affairs and whether they are fixed henry off for making 
and other corp [another crop] or no I have written Ansel to attend to it 
to fix him off for plowing if he is not you must let me no. . .° 

* * * 
Friday Feb 20th 1863 

. . . | am on the land of living yet though not very well I have bin a 
little sick with diorah two or three days. . . . I eat too much eggs and 
poark it sowered and my stomack and turn loose on me. . . . you stated 
in your letter that Johnson had taken Viney If he are that sort of a man 
let him go with her I will try and get another. . . . you stated that we 
had so many little pigs that pleases me. . . . you must take good cere of 
them and try and rais them all so we can have hogs a plenty to eat and to 
sell. . . . and my little B you no what I mean Keepe him where no one 
will hert him if he looks like he will be any account. . . . have the hogs 
attended to good for me so we can live independent of any body and also 
my sheepe. . . . and Keepe Beck to her self so when she has her coalt the 
other horses will not Kill it. . . . tend to ever thing good for me so we can 
live good when I come home if I live to come home. . . . taking cere and 
saving makes the pot Boil we will find it so in the long run. . . . I want 
to be at home now to plage you about the sick head ache it are something 
else I expect you no what I mean... 


8 Col. Claudius C. Wilson to Brig. Gen. Thomas Gordon, February 12, 1863, O.R., I, 
14, p. 774. 
® Henry appears to have been Dekle’s only slave. 























20 JOHN K. MAHON 


Sunday March 22d 1863 Sav Ga 

Dear Suckey . . . they are no furlows here to be given at all on no 
growns and the Substitute business are all done away with they will not 
take any more at all. if I could get one in I would get one and go home 
and stay with you as it looks like I cant stand it much longer. . . . I would 
stop this unholy war. I have just came often a generl review old General 
Walker reviewed us this morning I were mad all the time I were on the 
field out there with my Knapsack haversack canteen Carterdridge Box and 
gun all this morning having to tote them all just for nothing in the gods 
world but foolishness be at such nonsence ever Sunday morning when we 
all ought to be in Church hereing the word of god . . . insted of . . . the 
dogoned old drums. . . . I have sent you two dollars in two letters and I 
will send one in ever letter that are as much as I can send at a time for 
fere it may get lost. . . . I can send all I can spare in that way and you 
will get what you want with it and take cere of the ballance. . . . we will 
have to take care of enough to pay taxes with this spring and that will take 
write smart little piece. . . . . 

* * * 

We now come to a turning point in the fortunes of the 29th Georgia 
Infantry and of Private Peter Dekle. The unit came to the end of a year 
of passive duty, and began to move about. Early in April, 1863, there was 
another scare on the coast, this time in the region of Charleston, South 
Carolina. The regiment, with its associates in the Georgia brigade, reached 
the Charleston area on April 10.° It remained there until the first week 
in May without seeing action. Then on May 3, General Beauregard 
ordered the brigade back to Georgia. The same day he directed that Brig- 
adier General S. R. Gist should take four regiments of infantry and a field 
battery of four guns and report to Lieutenant General John C. Pemberton 
in far off Jackson, Mississippi." The brigade Gist took included the 29th 
Georgia. 

Twelve days after receiving Beauregard’s order to hasten westward, Gist 
announced himself, at the head of 1,500 men, within forty miles of Jackson. 
This reinforcement from the Georgia coast had come more than 700 miles 
by means of a devious system of railroad lines. Gist could not report to 
Pemberton because Grant’s army lay between him and that general. He 
therefore reported to General Joseph E. Johnston, Commanding General 
of the Department of the West.*? Dekle’s Regiment was too late to engage 
in the battle of May 14, by which Grant sought successfully to take Jack- 
son from the Confederates and prevent Géneral Johnston from joining 


10 Brig. Gen. Roswell S. Ripley to Gen. Jordan, April 10, 1863, O.R., I, 14, p. 893. 

11 Special Order 98, Hqs., Dept. of S.C., Ga., and Fla., May 3, 1863, ibid, p. 925. Pem- 
berton commanded the Department of Mississippi and Eastern Louisiana. 

12 O.R., I, 24, pt. 3, p. 883. 
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Pemberton. It appears from the letter dated May 15, however, that Dekle’s 
buddies saw enough of the residue of battle to make them wish they had 
stayed on the coast. 


* * * 


Coosawhatchie Friday May Ith 1863** 
. if our Regiment stays here long this summer the last one of us will 
be sick. . . . the water are a part lime and a salt and a part of most ever 
thing which are onhealthy the flyes are half an inch thick on the top of 
the water they will lite down in the well to get some water and the water 
will Kill them as quick as rat pison nere about. . . . we get three quarters 
of a pound of old Bacon and three pints of corn meal for three days I can 
eat the last bit we get at two meals and then not have enough . . . and 
so you can judge how we live here in South Carolina I have no use for 
the Carolinas. . . 
* « * 
Mississippi May 15 1863 
. our force has a terable whipping here at Jackson they taken the 
place yesterday morning though the loss on our side were not much... . 
our forces has retreated back towards Vixburg we are finially Cut of from 
our brigade they are on the other side of the river from us_ I herd they 
were cut up very much. . . . a long march are ahead of us I hate the 
march wors than the fighting it fatiegues me wors the Yankey burnt 
the Bridge yesterday and cut of transportion from Vixburg, Vixburg are 
the next place on docket they will have there hands full to take it. . . . 
I think we can hold Vixburg that is if our men get there in time the 
reson they taken Jackson so easey the Yanks had some 60 or 70 thousan 
men against 6 thousand of our men though our men gave them a purty 
good heat of it™*. . . . we have got our foot in it now the Boys wanted 
to get in a fight very much they made out like but they are getting there 
fill now they would like to go back to Savannah I guess about this time 
I no I should maby threw the will of god I may come threw safe and 
unhurt I am in hops so at least the Yankey are sassy looking fellow from 
what I can see of them 
* 7 « 
Camp near Morton Mississippi 
August 16th 1863 
. . . you wrote in your letter stating you had more good Watermellons 
than you could make use of. if I could only be there I could make a hole 
in them. I can not get any out here only by paying from 5 dollars to 20 


18 Coosawhatchie was on the railroad southwest of Charleston about halfway to Savan- 
nah. 
14 The odds were closer to 9,000 Confederates versus 35,000 Federals, Matthew F. Steele, 


American Campaigns (6th print., 2 vols.; Harrisburg: U.S. Infantry Assoc., 1949), I, 
416-42la. 













dollars a piece. . . . a private can not eat many at 11 dollars per months. 
. . . peaches and apples from a dollar and a half to two dollars per dozen 
Bacon 2 dollars per pound Lard the same flour 125 per pound and ever 
thing else in proportion times get wors out here insted of getting better. 
. . . When I want any thing and can not get it for love nor money it 
frets me very much threw the will of god I may be spaired to go home 
where I can live independant of anyone as it is I am dependant and 
feels so 


* * * 





[The following are fragments with no dates] 

. . . Sometimes when I think how long I have been deprived of the 
pleasure of home and your society and look at the future and see no pos- 
sible chance of this war ending in our favor I get perfectly disheartened 
and at times I am almost ready to give up But the thought of home and 
you nerves me on though I must acknoledge that the prospect is dark and 
instead of getting better it grows darker. . . . you and our child is all 
that I care for now as for the confedercy that is gone up there is no use 
in fighting any more for that if I have got to fight I will come home and 
do my fighting there. . . . I am going to send this letter by one of my 
company but I have no idea that he will ever come back so twould be use- 
less to say write to me by him every one that goes home now stays. . . . 

* * * 


. . . if I never should go home [torn] want you to Keepe everthing and 
not sell any thing at all only enough to pay what little I owe, Henry & 
my watch are two things I do not want any person to have I want you 
to Keep them as long as you and the Baby lives or as long as he lives as 
he are so good to you... . 
* * ~ 

As the reader will have noticed, there is a gap of three months, May 15 
to August 16, between the last two surviving letters of Private Dekle. Dur- 
ing these three months General Pemberton was bottled up in Vicksburg, 
and after a siege of six weeks, on July 4, had to surrender town and army. 
General Johnston, unable to extricate Pemberton, drew his army back to 
the eastward and watched the Federals on the Mississippi River. Mean- 
while, about 300 miles to the northeast, another major campaign was de- 
veloping, this one around Chattanooga. Peter Dekle’s regiment was des- 
tined to be in the bloody action around Chickamauga Creek and Lookout 
Mountain, but not Dekle himself. His last letter was written at Morton, 
Mississippi, about thirty miles east of Jackson, thirty-four days before the 
Battle of Chickamauga (September 19-20, 1863). There is no official record 
of his death, but tradition in the family has it that he was killed. It seems 
likely that he fell somewhere between Morton, Mississippi, and Chatta- 
nooga. 
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James B. Stronks is an Assistant Professor of 
English at the Navy Pier branch (Chicago) of 
the University of Illinois. His particular inter- 
est is in the early realistic writers of the Middle 
West. 


From Atlanta to the Sea: 


Verse by a Soldier-Poet 


JAMES B. STRONKS, Editor 


THE FOLLOWING VERSE—we can scarcely call it poetry—about Sherman’s 
march from Atlanta to Savannah was written by Major Joseph Kirkland 
for his wartime magazine, The Prairie Chicken. 

Kirkland saw plenty of action as aide to Generals George B. McClellan 
and Fitz-John Porter in the Peninsular Campaign, but his own original 
unit was the Twelfth Illinois Infantry, which was later to take part in 
Sherman’s March to the Sea. After the court-martial of General Porter, 
Kirkland resigned his commission and returned to private life in Tilton, 
near Danville, Illinois, where he kept in touch with his friends in the 
Twelfth Illinois. Manager of a local coal mine and station agent for the 
railroad, Kirkland took time to turn out his little four-page monthly, The 
Prairie Chicken, primarily to raise funds for the United States Sanitary 
Commission, but also probably to satisfy his literary hankerings. It was 
in the April, 1865 issue, only a few days before Appomattox, that he printed 
these interesting, if somewhat slow-starting and footsore, couplets. 

Like his realistic novel about the fighting at Fort Donelson and Shiloh 
(The Captain of Company K, 1891), these lines show Kirkland’s down- 
to-earth habit of reporting the war from the infantryman’s point of view, 
and his sharp ear for recording Union Army slang and idiom. The foot- 
notes and glossary are Kirkland’s own. 
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24 JOSEPH KIRKLAND F 


About our march across, Sir, there is[n]’t much to tell, 

But I and all the rest of us, we liked it very well. 

What Uncle Billy? tells them, his boys will always do, 

Th[e]y’ll go for? any thing he wants, and likely get it, too! 

From Atlanta to Savannah is a long, long tramp, 

March and camp, day and night, march and camp, march and camp; 
Past the towns and the forests, on the never-ending roads, 

And a musket and a cartridge-box are pretty heavy loads. 

Forty rounds a-piece we carried—(more sweat than blood we shed!) 
When you start, they seem all powder, but by night they seem all lead. 
The knapsack straps are tedious, where they bind across the breast, 
Some fixing might be made, I think, that would relieve the chest— 

(A yoke that rested on the hips would do it to a charm; 

One shoulder then could pack® the gun, the other swing the arm) 
The men would keep in better health if loads were made more light, 
For now, by day, men throw away the clothes they’ll need at night. 
Then there’s canteen, can and haversack, the strings cut in so deep, 
You’re apt to dream you’re carrying them long after you’re asleep. 

But it’s all gone by morning, you wake up fresh and gay, 

And only wish to morrow may be like yesterday! 

No enemy to bother us and keep us on the go, - 
And you, sir, have campaigned it quite long enough to know 
That soldiers’ love of fighting, recruits may talk about— 

The Veteran fights when told to, but he’s just as well without. 
Kilpatrick with his cavalry, they kept the road so free, 

Graybacks* were scarce as greenbacks5 from Atlanta to the sea. 

The forty rounds I started with, I carried them all through— 

(Quite different that from Mission Ridge, when I fired ninety-two!) 


Tecumseh® knew the subject he talked of, very well, 

When he said that all of rebeldom was nothing but a shell. 

A shell indeed we found it, his words turned out no cheat, 

Not a bomb-shell full of powder, but an egg-shell full of meat. 
When forty men as foragers each regiment detailed, 

They made a commissary train that almost never failed. 

And oh! the rations that they brought, they did delight the eyes 
Of men whose only luxuries had long been “Sherman’s pies.”? 
We sometimes got pork cartridges, and milk and soft-tack,® too, 
But even then such treats as these of course were very few. 

The South don’t know what comfort is, like ours in Illinois; 
The refugees are learning fast—I’'m sure I wish them joy! 

But I shall pity them indeed, the poor, benighted men, 

If, when we’ve showed them how we live, we send them South again. 


2 Nick-names given to General William Tecumseh Sherman, by his troops. 
2 To “go for” is to attack, or aim at, as with a musket. 

3 To “pack” is to carry, an expression doubtless originating on the Plains. 
“Gray-backs,” rebel soldiers. 

“Greenbacks,” government currency. 

[See note 1] 

“Sherman pies,” the regulation hard-bread, or “hard-tack.” 

“Cartridges,” sausages. 

“Soft tack,” any compound of flour, except hard-tack. 
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To set the railroads burning was rather sad at first, 

But when we saw the prison pens, we wished we’d done our worst. 
They’d dragged away from out our reach all such as yet had breath, 
But left behind great mounds of dead, whom they had starved to death. 
Then every man, in all our host, cursed, cursed, and cursed again, 

The doers of this deed of shame, the chief, the cause, the man, 

The one-eyed wretch? in Richmond, who urges on these brutes, 

And the cause of his cause—Slavery!—we know it by its fruits! 


Bridge-building is an easy trade—there was the place to learn it: 
We got so we could build a bridge quicker than fire could burn it. 
A prisoner asked Sherman, once—“Say, boss, whar be ye gwine to?” 
The General answered with a smile—“Just where I have a mind to!” 


We met with Fort McAllister—Sherman had not said halt, 
And so we just marched up to it and took it by assault. 

And when we climbed the seaside hill, so many we had passed 
Just like to it, it seemed as if this could not be the last! 

But the salt wind in our faces came blowing fresh and free, 
And there were the bully gunboats, and the sea! the open sea! 


10 Jeff. Davis has but one eye. [According to the Dictionary of American Biography (20 
vols.; New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1928-1936), V, 127, Davis suffered “from a very 
painful disease of the eyes that came near wrecking his sight.”] 
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The Skirmish of Picacho 


MARTIN HARDWICK HALL 


AT THE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL wAR New Mexico was a vast territory which 
consisted roughly of the present-day states of Arizona and New Mexico. 
For several years the people living in the Gadsden Purchase area, com- 
monly called Arizona, had been unsuccessfully agitating for separate terri- 
torial status. Within a few weeks after the formation of the Confederate 
States of America, the Anglo-Saxon element of Arizona, largely Southern 
in origin,” held “secession” conventions in Mesilla and Tucson. Both bodies 
voted in favor of separation from New Mexico and attachment to the newly 
created Confederacy.® 

During the first week of July, 1861, Lieutenant Colonel John R. Baylor, 
commanding a detachment of about 375 mounted men, occupied Fort Bliss, 
Texas, for the Confederacy. Forty miles to the north, in New Mexico, lay 
Fort Fillmore, which was held by a much larger force of Union troops. 
In a brief campaign, Baylor succeeded in capturing the whole enemy gar- 
rison, thereby bringing practically all of southern New Mexico under Con- 
federate military control.* Shortly, Baylor gave expression to the desires 
of the populace by creating the Confederate Territory of Arizona. In an- 
ticipation of approval from Richmond, Baylor assumed the office of gov- 
ernor and designated Mesilla the territorial capital.* 


1 Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico, 1530-1888 (San Francisco: 
The Hickory Co., 1889), pp. 504-8. 

2 Loomis M. Ganaway, New Mexico and the Sectional Controversy, 1846-1861 (Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico Press, 1944), pp. 107-8. 

3 Bancroft, op. cit., p. 511; Mesilla [N. Mex.] Times, March 30, 1861. 

* Baylor to Washington, September 21, 1861, The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation 
of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. 4, pp. 16ff.; hereinafter cited as O.R., 
followed by the series number in roman numerals, the volume number in arabic, the 
part number (if any), and the page, as O.R., I, 4, pp. 16ff. 


5 Proclamation to the People of the Territory of Arizona, August 1, 1861, O.R., I, 4, pp. 
20-21. 
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Baylor’s campaign proved to be only a preliminary, for Confederate plans 
soon called for far more than just the annexation of Arizona. During the 
month of December, 1861, General Henry Hopkins Sibley arrived with a 
brigade of mounted troops.* His immediate objective was to defeat the re- 
maining Union armies in northern New Mexico and to bring all the terri- 
tory under Southern authority. But he did not intend to stop here, for his 
ultimate aim was the conquest of California. Sibley knew that there were 
many in southern California who espoused Confederate sympathies. He 
believed that once he secured New Mexico (and possibly Colorado), his 
army could easily penetrate southern California. With his brigade aug- 
mented by volunteers from that quarter, he felt that he would be able to 
overcome the Federal forces in the northern part of the state.” It is true 
that Sibley’s plan was largely visionary, but the importance of conquering 
California for the Confederacy goes without saying. 
* * * 

General Edwin V. Sumner, the Union commander of the Department 
of the Pacific,® was concerned about internal dissension in California, for 
apparently a large portion of the population of the southern part of that 
state was pro-Confederate. As a security measure Sumner saw to it that 
many of the volunteer military units which were being raised in the north 
were stationed in that “disaffected” area.® Meanwhile, the Union high 
command in Washington instructed Sumner to raise an expeditionary force 
in California which would embark from San Francisco, proceed by water 
to Mexico, and then march overland “to regain the public property in . . . 
[Texas] and draw off insurgent troops from Arkansas, Missouri,” and else- 
where.’® Permission to cross Mexican soil was obtained from the national 
Mexican government and from the governors of the states involved.’ As 
Sumner was in the midst of carrying out his assignment, General-in-Chief 
Winfield Scott ordered a suspension of the project, and Sumner and the 
bulk of the regulars were ordered to New York by steamer.’? The com- 
mand of the Department of the Pacific now devolved upon General George 
Wright.” 


6 Bancroft, op. cit., p. 689. 

7 Trevanion T. Teel, “Sibley’s New Mexican Campaign; Its Objects and the Causes of 
Its Failure,” in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War ... (4 vols.; New York: The 
Century Co., 1887-1888), II, 700. 

8 Sumner replaced Albert Sidney Johnston on April 25, 1861. Order No. 5, April 25, 
1861, O.R., I, 50, pt. 1, p. 469. 

® Sumner to Townsend, September 17, 1861, ibid., p. 623. 

10 Townsend to Sumner, August 16, 1861, ibid., p. 572. 

11 Richard H. Orton, comp., Records of California Men in the War of the Rebellion, 
1861 to 1867 (Sacramento: State Office, 1890), p. 23. 

12 Townsend to Sumner, September 9, 1861, O.R., I, 50, pt. 1, p. 613. 

13 General Order No. 28, October 20, 1861, ibid., p. 666. 
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Wright was still intrigued by the idea of an expeditionary force against 
Texas, particularly since he was now certain that the Confederates had 
designs upon the West. The General, therefore, drew up a new plan 
which called for an overland march to Texas. Wright reasoned that 
his plan, if carried out successfully, would accomplish three main purposes. 
First, he believed that the best defense was a good offense; by sending this 
column eastward to expel the Confederates from New Mexico, such action 
would serve to prevent any contemplated invasion of California from that 
area. Second, after having cleared the land of the enemy, all the forts in 
New Mexico could be reoccupied, and the territory could be firmly held 
in the Union. Third, once such security had been re-established, the 
southern mail route could be reopened.** Later, when news arrived of a 
large Confederate reinforcement and the invasion of northern New Mexico, 
a new objective was added. With the Confederates devoting their full at- 
tention to fighting the Union Army in the north, Wright planned to have 
his California troops fall upon the enemy’s rear. Such a combined oper- 
ation, the General reasoned, would undoubtedly bring about the Confeder- 
ates’ defeat and capture.* He calculated that about 1,500 men would be 
needed for this venture. Since he felt that the “disaffected” population of 
southern California had now been successfully overawed, the necessary 
troops could be obtained easily from the garrisons in that region. Wright 
selected Fort Yuma as the base of operations and as the point of departure 
for the column.”* 

James H. Carleton, colonel of the First Regiment, California Infantry, 
and a regular army officer, was chosen by Wright to lead the expedition. 
Confidently the General exclaimed that his men were “fine troops and 
well officered, and under the command of Colonel Carleton, an officer of 
great experience, indefatigable and active, the expedition must be success- 
ful.”?7 On December 18, 1861, General George B. McClellan approved 
of Wright’s plan.** The stage was set for Californians to achieve glory in 


the Southwest. 
7 * * 


During the month of January, 1862, Sibley moved his army northward 
along the Rio Grande to old Fort Thorn, where he momentarily paused 
before launching his New Mexican offensive. Before setting out from that 
point, the General ordered Captain Sherod Hunter of Company A, Second 
Regiment, Texas Mounted Rifles, to take post at Tucson, about 300 miles 


14 Wright to Carleton, January 31, 1862, ibid., I, 4, p. 91. 
18 McNulty to Hammond, October —, 1863, ibid., I, 50, pt. 1, p. 137. 
16 Wright to Thomas, December 9, 1861, ibid., pp. 752-53. 

17 Tbid., p. 753. 

18 Endorsement by McClellan, December 18, 1861, ibid., p. 753. 
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to the west. Up to this time, owing to the lack of troops, no Confederate 
force had been sent to western Arizona. Sibley dispatched this small de- 
tachment of approximately seventy men “with a view to the protection 
of the important and growing interest, chiefly mineral, in Western Arizona, 
and for the further purpose of opening communications with Southern 
California, whose people . . . [were] favorably inclined to . . . [the Con- 
federate] Government.”** 

On February 28, 1862, Hunter arrived in Tucson and occupied the town 
in the name of the Confederacy. His timely arrival was hailed by a ma- 
jority, if not the entire population.”” The following day, Colonel James 
Reily, who was on his way to Sonora on a diplomatic mission for General 
Sibley, arrived in the “Old Pueblo.” In a special ceremony, the Confeder- 
ate flag was raised in the plaza, and Reily delivered a patriotic address 
befitting the occasion." 

As these events were transpiring in western Arizona, Wright and Carle- 
ton were busily making preparations for their expeditionary force. Carleton 
planned to follow the southern (Overland Mail) road from Fort Yuma to 
the Rio Grande. Logistics would be a major problem since this was a 
desert route virtually all the way. Materiel was stockpiled at Fort Yuma, 
and Carleton instructed the commander of that post to let contracts for 
the storage of hay at the various Overland Mail stations along the way.” 
The Pima Indians raised large quantities of wheat, and Ammi White, a 
pro-Union American who operated a flour mill at the Pima Villages, was 
contracted to grind up and store at his establishment a large amount of 
flour for the use of Carleton’s column.” 

Hunter learned, shortly after his arrival in Tucson, that hay was being 
stored at the various stations and that White was grinding flour for the 
enemy. Proceeding quickly to the Pima Villages, a distance of about 
ninety-three miles from Tucson, the Confederates arrested White and 
rendered his mill inoperative by removing certain key parts of the ma- 
chinery. Hunter distributed the confiscated wheat to the Indians since he 
had no way of removing it to Tucson.” 

Meanwhile, Major Edwin A. Rigg, commander of Fort Yuma, had be- 
come concerned about an overdue express rider whom he had sent to 
Tucson to gather reliable information. Thinking that the rider might have 
been attacked by Apaches (Rigg as yet had no knowledge of Hunter’s 
arrival in Tucson), he instructed Captain William A. McCleave, Company 


19 Sibley to Cooper, January 27, 1862, ibid., I, 4, p. 170. 

20 Hunter to Baylor, April 5, 1862, ibid., I, 9, p. 707. 

21 Carleton to Wright, March 22, 1862, ibid., I, 50, pt. 1, p. 944. 

22 Carleton to Rigg, December 21, 1861, ibid., pp. 780-81. 

23 McNulty to Hammond, October —, 1863, ibid., p. 139; see also ibid., p. 944. 
24 Hunter to Baylor, April 5, 1862, ibid., I, 9, pp. 707-8. 
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A, First California Cavalry, to take a detachment and proceed eastward 
to search for the expressman. McCleave and nine men of his command 
arrived at the Pima Villages late at night, totally unaware that the Con- 


federates were there. All the Union party were captured without the firing 
of a shot.?* 
* * * 


News of Hunter’s arrival at Tucson, soon relayed to the West Coast, 
proved to be a source of irritation which the pompous Colonel Carleton 
was determined not to allow to continue. Although his expeditionary 
column was not yet ready to move in force, some units were now beginning 
to arrive at the assembling point of Fort Yuma. Carleton lost no time in 
instructing Rigg to send forth a detachment to engage Hunter’s company. 
When, and if, this force defeated the Confederates, Carleton stipulated 
that Colonel Reily should be captured on his return trip from Sonora and 
that every secessionist in Tucson should be arrested and brought to Fort 
Yuma. To accomplish these objectives, the Colonel considered one com- 
pany of infantry and two of cavalry sufficient.” 

It fell upon Major Rigg to devise a plan to carry out Carleton’s orders. 
Aside from attacking Hunter’s company, the expedition now had the added 
purpose of rescuing Captain McCleave and his men. After due consider- 
ation, Rigg selected Captain William P. Calloway of Company I, First 
California Infantry, to lead the offensive. Calloway’s force, numbering 
272 men, consisted of the following units: 

His own Company I, First California Infantry, 97 men. 

Company A, First California Cavalry (McCleave’s command, now offi- 

cered by Lieutenant Benjamin F. Harvey), 83 men. 

Company D, First California Cavalry (Captain Nathaniel J. Pishon), 
which included a detachment of Company K, First California Infantry, 
with two 12-pounder mountain howitzers (Lieutenant Jeremiah Phe- 
lan), 92 men.?* 

Rigg’s strategy called for Company A to set out for Stanwix Station, a 
distance of eighty miles from Fort Yuma, followed somewhat later by Cal- 
loway’s infantry. When the foot soldiers arrived at the station, Company 
A was to scout ahead, keeping a sharp lookout for the enemy. In an effort 
to obtain reliable intelligence concerning the whereabouts of the Confed- 
erates, Rigg engaged the services of Paulino Weaver, a noted scout and 
trapper. Weaver was to proceed in advance of all the military units and 
to inform them whether or not the Confederates were still in the vicinity 
of the Pima Villages. If they were, when Pishon’s cavalry arrived at Stan- 


25 William A. McCleave, “Recollections of a California Volunteer” (MS, Bancroft Li- 
brary, University of California, Berkeley). 

26 Cutler to Rigg, March 17, 1862, O.R., I, 50, pt. 1, pp. 937-38. 

27 Rigg to Carleton, March 25, 1862, ibid., p. 950; Orton, op. cit., p. 47. 
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wix, the infantry was to march directly to the Pima Villages. Rigg hoped 
that this maneuver would “draw them out,” and, if all went according to 
plan, the cavalry, in the meantime, would circle around to the south, fall 
upon the enemy’s rear, and thus catch Hunter’s men in the jaws of a trap. 
If the Confederates were not at the Pima Villages, Calloway was instructed 
to move his command to that point. Weaver was to continue on to Tucson, 
where, by means of Indian messengers, he was to inform Calloway of 
Hunter’s position. After receiving such information, Calloway was to move 
rapidly upon Tucson, rescue McCleave, and then fall back and entrench 
his command at the Pima Villages.” 

Rigg’s plan appeared feasible. In addition, the morale of the troops in- 
volved was high: McCleave’s company was “pawing for advance,” Pishon’s 
men were “full of fight,” and Calloway’s infantrymen were “in fine order.””* 

At 9:00 p.m. on March 22, Captain Calloway’s infantrymen formed in 
two lines in front of their quarters at Fort Yuma. After roll call, the men 
marched to the Colorado River, where they were ferried to the Arizona 
side. Once on the opposite bank, the troops were called to attention, and 
Major Rigg addressed them on the importance of their mission: 


Men, you have now crossed the Rubicon and emerged into the great field 
of labor spread out before you. The first duty of the soldier is obedience. 
Unaided by the vigilance and cooperation of his men, a commander is 
powerless. There is work for you to accomplish and you can never return 
without glory or disgrace.*° 


After a few more remarks, the old Major returned to Fort Yuma, and the 
soldiers set out by the light of the moon “in anticipation of the glory 
spoken of.” Since the daytime heat was so intense, the company made 
the march to Stanwix Station during the coolness of night. On March 28, 
the infantrymen reached their destination.*t Company A of the cavalry 
had arrived at the station twelve days before.** 

The following day, while Calloway was awaiting the arrival of Pishon’s 
cavalry, a party of the enemy shot at two pickets posted on the Gila River 
about six miles north of Stanwix Station. The Confederates at first had 
attempted to take the two prisoner, but failing in this, they opened fire. 
Though one picket was severely wounded in the shoulder, both managed 
to escape and came galloping back to the Federal camp to give the alarm. 
According to the two, the enemy party consisted of about forty men.* 


28 Rigg to Carleton, March 25, 1862, O.R., I, 50, pt. 1, pp. 950-52. 
29 Tbid., p. 951. 

30. Sacramento Daily Union, May 23, 1862. 
31 [bid. 

32 Orton, op. cit., p. 69. 

83 Sacramento Daily Union, May 23, 1862. 
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Captain Pishon’s Company D had just arrived in camp, and since these 
troops were still in their saddles, Calloway ordered them to pursue the 
Confederates. Though they set out at a fast lope, the approach of night 
and the jaded condition of their horses prompted Captain Pishon to give 
up the chase.** On April 4, the detachment of Confederate scouts returned 
to Tucson to report to Captain Hunter the coming of the Union troops 
to Stanwix Station.*® 

Calloway’s united command set out from Stanwix Station on April 8.** 
Four days later, the Federals arrived at the Pima Villages,** but the Con- 
federates had already departed.** After a two-day delay at the Villages, 
Calloway decided the time was ripe to advance upon Tucson.** The first 
day the men marched a distance of twenty-four miles, but the enemy was 
still nowhere to be found. On April 15, Calloway’s men arose early and 
started on their way.*° As the column neared Picacho Pass that afternoon, 
Indian scouts brought back the intelligence that a small force of the enemy 
was ahead.*? These advance Confederate scouts, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Jack W. Swilling,‘* had been sent out to watch the Federal’s move- 
ments. 

Quickly, Calloway devised a two-pronged cavalry flanking movement. 
Lieutenants James Barrett and Ephraim C. Baldwin were ordered to move 
forward with their cavalry detachments until near the pass where they 
were to leave the main road. Baldwin was to turn off to the left, circle 
around and close in on the enemy from the west, while Barrett was to 
detour around in a circular maneuver and close in from the east. Callo- 
way’s plan was for the two cavalry units to strike the enemy simultaneously 
on the flank, thereby cutting off their retreat,** while his main body of 
infantry attacked from the front.“ 

Calloway encountered no Confederates as he advanced cautiously down 
the road. But after a march of several miles, the sounds of rapid firing 
were heard ahead.** As it turned out, the impetuous Lieutenant Barrett 
had disregarded his commander’s instructions to await the approach of 
Baldwin and attack simultaneously. Barrett, after moving eight miles in 


34 Tbid. 

35 Hunter to Baylor, April 5, 1862, O.R., I, 9, p. 708. 

86 Orton, op. cit., p. 69. 

87 Aurora Hunt, The Army of the Pacific . . . (Glendale: A. H. Clark Co., 1951), p. 88. 

38 Orton, op. cit., p. 47. 

39 Hunt, op. cit., p. 88. 

40 Sacramento Daily Union, May 23, 1862. 

#1 Orton, op. cit., p. 47. 

42 Rufus K. Wyllys, Arizona, The History of a Frontier State (Phoenix: Hobson & Herr, 
1950), p. 148. 

48 Sacramento Daily Union, May 23, 1862. 

#4 Orton, op. cit., p. 47. 

45 Tbid. 
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advance of the main column, discovered that the Confederate pickets were 
concealed in a thicket. Rather than dismount his men so they could de- 
ploy and surround the enemy, the Lieutenant decided to charge them if 
they did not surrender. Barrett thereupon discharged his pistol and shouted 
to the enemy to surrender. Immediately upon hearing the firing of the 
pistol, Swilling and his eight men responded with a volley which cut down 
four Federals. The firing soon became general, and three of the Confed- 
erates threw down their arms and surrendered. Barrett dismounted to help 
tie them up, but as he was getting back into his saddle, a ball struck his 
neck and broke it. The overzealous officer tumbled to the ground dead.** 
Shortly, the remaining Confederates made good their escape.*’ Captain 
Calloway soon arrived at the scene, but the brief skirmish of Picacho was 
over. The Federal commander did not pursue the enemy but remained 
on the field that night.** 

Union losses were three killed and three wounded.*® One cavalryman was 
shot near the heart and died within a few minutes. The other fatality was 
one hit in the back by a ball which continued upward and out of his mouth. 
He died the following morning. One of the wounded was struck in the 
forehead, but the brasses of his hat caused the ball to glance upward. 
Though it left an ugly wound, it was not fatal. Two other Federals were 
shot in the arm and shoulder, respectively, but their wounds were not re- 
ported as serious.°° The Confederates were listed as having two men 
wounded and three prisoners.*' Lieutenant Barrett and those who died 
with him were buried side by side, a few feet from where they fell.*? 

The morning following the skirmish, Calloway, against the protests of 
his officers, ordered his command to turn back.** Several factors prompted 
the Captain to discontinue the advance to Tucson. He was convinced 
that the Confederates were too great in number for his party to combat 
successfully. Only three days’ provisions remained. Furthermore, the road 
from Picacho Pass to Tucson led through thickets and passes where small 
bands of the enemy could lie in wait to pick off his men as they passed. 
From the prisoners it was learned that McCleave had already been sent 
to the Rio Grande. Thus, one of the principal reasons for attacking Tucson 
was now gone. 

Calloway arrived at the Pima Villages on April 24, but he did not stop. 


46 Sacramento Daily Union, May 23, 1862. 

47 Carleton to West, May 3, 1862, O.R., I, 50, pt. 1, p. 1049. 
48 Sacramento Daily Union, May 23, 1862. 

49 Orton, op. cit., p. 47. 

50 Sacramento Daily Union, May 23, 1862. 

51 Orton, op. cit., p. 47. 

52 Sacramento Daily. Union, May 23, 1862. 

53 Orton, op. cit., p. 47. 

54 Sacramento Daily Union, May 23, 1862. 
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Apparently he had decided to return to Fort Yuma. Near Stanwix Station, 
however, he met Colonel Joseph R. West with the advance of the “Cali- 
fornia Column.” Both parties then proceeded to the Pima Villages, where 
an earthwork was thrown up around White’s mill, and a permanent camp 
was established.** 

The reliable intelligence that a sizeable Union army would soon be 
marching into Arizona was ample reason for Hunter to decide to evacuate 
western Arizona. On May 4, 1862, the Captain called his company into 
line, and the small force marched out of Tucson for the Rio Grande. The 
Confederate occupation of what is now Arizona had lasted for slightly 
over two months.** 

Hunter’s men reached the Mesilla Valley on May 27, shortly after the 
remnants of Sibley’s army had come back from the disastrous New Mexi- 
can campaign.** The news of the coming of the “California Column” 
certainly did nothing to bolster the morale of the weary and demoralized 
troops of the “Sibley Brigade” as they prepared to evacuate Arizona and 
retire to the interior of Texas. On May 20, Union forces occupied Tucson,* 
and, within a short while, all of Arizona, New Mexico, and part of west 
Texas was securely in the hands of the Federal Army. 

Although the affair at Picacho had been small and insignificant, it did 
enable the California Volunteers to participate in their first action against 
the Confederates. The skirmish, however, need never have taken place, 
for one of the captured Southerners maintained that had Lieutenant Barrett 
called upon the Confederates to surrender before firing his pistol, they 
would have done so.*® Be that as it may, Carleton looked upon his three 
deceased casualties as heroes. The Colonel ordered that the earthwork 
thrown up around White’s mill be named Fort Barrett in honor of the 
young officer. In addition, he stipulated that the names of the two privates 
who had fallen by Barrett’s side should, until the close of the war, be 
called at every stated roll call of their respective companies and that a 
comrade should always respond, “He died for his country!”*° So ended 
the westernmost battle of the Civil War. 


55 Orton, op. cit., pp. 47, 69 
56 West to Cutler, May 21, 1862, O.R., I, 50, pt. 1, p. 1088. 
57 Connelly to Canby, June 15, 1862, ibid., pp. 1140-41. 

58 West to Cutler, May 21, 1862, ibid., p. 1088. 

59 Carleton to West, May 3, 1862, ibid., p. 1049. 

60 General Order No. 8, May 10, 1862, ibid., p. 1061. 





MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REPORT 


Arlington, Department N. E. Va., July 26, 1861 

Being chief of the Medical Staff with the Army in the Department of 
N. E. Virginia, I have the honor to make the following report of so much 
of the results of the action on the 2lst at Bull Run, as came within my 
charge. As the officers of the Medical Staff were attached to the different 
regiments and on duty with them, I deemed it proper to remain with and 
accompany the general commanding and staff from the beginning to the 
termination of the battle, in order that I might be present if any were 
wounded; .. . 

After the action had fairly commenced, and the wounded and the dead 
were lying on the field in every direction, I despatched Assistant-Surgeon 
D. L. Magruder to the rear, with directions to prepare a church (which 
I had observed as we passed before arriving at the scene of action) for 
the reception of the wounded, and also to send the ambulances forward 
as rapidly as possible to pick up the wounded and dead. In a very few 
minutes the ambulances made their appearance, and contrived throughout 
the day to visit every part of the ground which was accessible, so as to be 
within reach of those parts of the field where the fighting was going on, 
and wounded were to be found. It is due to the ambulance drivers to say 
that they performed their duties efficiently, and the result of their oper- 
ations also shows how absolutely necessary these means of conveyance 
are to the comfort and relief of the wounded in giving them shelter and 
water when ready to perish with heat and thirst. 

As the general commanding visited almost every part of the ground 
during the conflict, with a view to encourage or direct the movements of 
the troops, my position as a member of his staff gave me every opportunity 
of seeing the results of the action. I therefore embraced the opportunity 
thus offered to give directions when needed to the drivers of the ambu- 
lances where to find the dead and wounded; and also to those carrying 
off the wounded where they could find the needed conveyances. The 
stretchers were found very useful and comfortable to the wounded, and 
were in constant requisition, conveying them to the nearest ambulances. 

. . . Surgeon C. C. Keeney of Col. Hunter’s division, and Assistant- 
Surgeon D. L. Magruder, attached to the commanding general’s staff, did 
good service in the hospital church I have mentioned, and also in two 
houses near the church, where the wounded were placed after the church 
had been filled. These officers remained busily engaged in the discharge 
of their duties till the enemy’s cavalry made their appearance, and but 
narrowly escaped capture, when they left .. . 

W. S. King, Sur. and Med. Direc’r, U.S.A. 
Capt. J. B. Fry, Asst. Adjt.-Gen., U.S.A. 
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The Fort Pillow Massacre: 


A Fresh Examination of the 
Evidence 


ALBERT CASTEL 


A FEELING OF HORROR swept across the North during the month of April, 
1864. From the banks of the Mississippi down in Tennessee came news 
that the Union garrison at Fort Pillow had been brutally massacred by the 
Confederate cavalry of Nathan Bedford Forrest. Not only had the Confed- 
erates murdered most of the garrison after it had surrendered, but they had 
buried Negro soldiers alive, set fire to tents containing Federal wounded, 
and committed other terrible atrocities. Outraged people throughout the 
North demanded vengeance, and President Lincoln promised retaliation 
should the reports from Tennessee prove true. 

Although Lincoln never ordered reprisals, the “Fort Pillow Massacre” 
became fixed in the mind of the North as a deed of “inhuman, fiendish 
butchery.”? The Joint Congressional Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, after collecting a large quantity of sworn testimony from the survivors 
of the garrison, issued a widely read report which provided official documen- 
tation for this belief. On the basis of the evidence contained in the report, 
Horace Greeley bluntly asserted that “If human testimony ever did or can 
establish anything, then [Fort Pillow] is proved a case of deliberate, whole- 
sale massacre of prisoners of war after they had surrendered. . . .”* Subse- 


1 Harper’s Weekly, VIII (April 30, 1864), 283. 

2 House Reports, No. 65, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
Fort Pillow Massacre [Washington, D.C., 1864], hereinafter cited as Fort Pillow Re- 
port. 

3 Horace ‘Greeley, The American Conflict (2 vols.; Hartford: O. D. Case & Co., 1864- 
1866), II, 620. 
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quent Northern historians, without any notable exception, have basically 
accepted this conclusion.‘ 

Southern historians, however, especially the many biographers of Forrest, 
have heatedly and skillfully challenged the Northern view.’ They have 
questioned the objectivity of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
criticized its procedures, and pointed to contradictions and errors in the 
statements of the witnesses who appeared before it. Above all, they have 
offered an impressive amount of testimony, much of it sworn, from Confed- 
erate participants in the attack on Fort Pillow. This is in fundamental op- 
position to the Northern testimony. Backed by this Southern evidence, they 
have in effect declared that “If human testimony ever did or can establish 
anything, then Fort Pillow was not a case of deliberate, wholesale massacre 
of prisoners of war after they had surrendered.” 

In the writer’s opinion, neither side in this controversy is altogether 
wrong or altogether right; they are both guilty, in varying degrees, of 
prejudice and error. Consequently, the discussion in the following pages is 
an attempt to re-examine the evidence concerning Fort Pillow solely on its 
own merits and to arrive at the closest approximation to the historical truth 
possible. The fact that because of his Kansas birth the author might be 
considered a “Yankee” is, he trusts, balanced by the fact that prior to under- 
taking this study he was a wholehearted believer in the Southern point of 
view concerning Fort Pillow. 

The historical debate over Fort Pillow divides itself into three categories: 
(1) the capture of the fort, (2) the massacre, and (3) the atrocities. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE FORT 

Fort Pillow stood atop a bluff overlooking the Mississippi River. It con- 
sisted of a dirt parapet six to eight feet high, and from four to six feet thick, 
with a ditch twelve feet wide and about eight feet deep immediately in 
front. The parapet extended for about 125 yards in the form of a rough 
semicircle and faced only to the east. The rear, or river side, of the fort was 
open to the bluff, which descended sharply to the river bank below. The 
terrain on the land side of the fort was rough and hilly, and covered with a 
low undergrowth. At distances varying from ten to 150 yards, the ground 


* Dudley T. Cornish, The Sable Arm (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1956), pp. 
173-76; Harry Williams, “Benjamin Wade and the Atrocity Propaganda of the Civil 
War,” The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Quarterly, XLVIII (January, 
1939), 40; Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (3 vols.; New York: 
Harcourt Brace & Co., 1939), III, 36-40. 

5 See the following: Thomas Jordan and J. P. Pryor, The Campaigns of Lieut. Gen. 
N. B. Forrest (New Orleans, etc.: Blelock & Co., 1868); John Allan Wyeth, Life of 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest (New York: Harper & Bros., 1899); John L. Jordan, 
“Was There a Massacre at Fort Pillow?” Tennessee Historical Quarterly, VI (June, 

1947), 99-133; Robert Selph Henry, “First With the Most” Forrest (New York: Bobbs 

Merrill & Co., 1944). 
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sloped downward from the works into a ravine that projected from a rivulet 
named Coal Creek on the north side of the fort and ran completely about 
the fort until it merged with the river bluff on the south. On the slope to 
south side of the fort were several rows of storehouses and barracks. The 
garrison of 295 white and 262 Negro troops was commanded by Major 
Lionel F. Booth. A gunboat, the “New Era,” commanded by Captain James 
Marshall, supported the fort from the river. Booth and Marshall had a pre- 
arranged system of signals by which Booth was to indicate the points on 
land where the heavy naval guns would be most effective against an assail- 
ing force.® 

During the early spring of 1864, Forrest’s cavalry corps was engaged in 
raiding Federal rear areas in West Tennessee and Kentucky in an attempt 
to delay Sherman’s forthcoming invasion of Georgia. On April 10, from 
Jackson, Tennessee, Forrest sent Brigadier General James R. Chalmers’ divi- 
sion of 1,500 men to “attend to” Fort Pillow. Chalmers arrived before the 
fort at dawn on the morning of April 12. One of his brigades, commanded 
by Colonel Tyree H. Bell, deployed to the northern and eastern sides of the 
fort, while the other, under Colonel Robert McCulloch, moved into position 
on the south. They then advanced, quickly overcame the “very slight re- 
sistance” of the Federal pickets, and by eight o’clock had the fort completely 
invested and under heavy rifle and artillery fire. Shelling by the “New 
Era” did them little damage, and the cannons of the fort were equally in- 
effective. A Confederate sharpshooter picked off Major Booth, who was 
succeeded in command by Major William F. Bradford. 

Forrest arrived on the field at ten o’clock and took personal charge of the 
operation. He reconnoitered the approaches to the fort and discovered that 
if he could get his men into the buildings on the south side of the fort and 
into the ravine formed by Coal Creek on the north and east, they would be 
sheltered from the garrison’s fire and in advantageous positions for an as- 
sault. Accordingly, he ordered these objectives seized. By 11:00 am., 
McCulloch’s men were firmly ensconced among the buildings on the south 
side.’ As Forrest had foreseen, they were protected from the Northern fire. 
Wrote Lieutenant Mack J. Leaming of the garrison in his official report on 
the battle: “Owing to the close proximity of these buildings to the fort, and 
to the fact that they were on considerably lower ground, our artillery could 


* The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), Ser. II, 
Vol. 32, pt. 1, pp. 613-14; (hereinafter cited as O.R., followed by the series number in 
roman numerals, the volume number in arabic, the part number [if any], and the 
page, as O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, pp. 613-14); Fort Pillow Report, p. 3; Jordan and Pryor, op. 
cit., p. 432, map of Fort Pillow. 

7 O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, pp. 538, 559, 609, 613-14, 620-21; Lois D. Bejach, ed., “The Journal 

of a Civil War ‘Commando,’ DeWitt Clinton Fort,” West Tennessee Historical Society 

Papers, No. II (1948), 19; Charles W. Anderson, “The True Story of Fort Pillow,” The 

Confederate Veteran, III (November, 1895), 322-23. 
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could not be sufficiently depressed to destroy them, or even render them 
untenable for the enemy.”*® Bell’s brigade likewise successfully achieved its 
objective on the northeastern approaches, where it was also immune to the 
guns of the garrison. 

Forrest believed that his forces were now in position to storm the fort and 
that consequently it would be useless and senseless for the garrison to con- 
tinue resisting. He waited until 3:30 p.m. in order to replenish his ammu- 
nition supply, then sent forward a flag of truce with a note addressed to 
Major Booth: 


The conduct of the officers and men garrisoning Fort Pillow has been 
such as to entitle them to being treated as prisoners of war. I demand the 
unconditional surrender of the garrison, promising you that you shall be 
treated as prisoners of war. My men have received a fresh supply of ammu- 
nition, and from their present position can easily assault and capture the 


fort. Should my demand be refused, I cannot be responsible for the fate of 
your command.® 


The threat at the end of the communication was a customary device of 
Forrest’s, which he had used often before to bluff or frighten an enemy com- 
mander into quick surrender. 

Bradford, wishing to conceal Booth’s death, signed that officer’s name to 
his reply: 


I respectfully ask for one hour for consultation with my officers and the 
officers of the gun-boat. In the meantime no preparation to be made on 
either side.?° 


While awaiting this answer, Forrest noticed three Federal steamers bear- 
ing on the fort, one of them “apparently crowded with troops.” This caused 
him to suspect that the request for an hour’s delay was merely intended to 
gain time for these vessels to bring reinforcements. Therefore he informed 
the Union commander that he had but twenty minutes in which to decide 
to surrender or fight. In less than the stipulated time he received Bradford’s 
final answer, “I will not surrender.” ™ 

At this point we come to the crux of the controversy surrounding the 
capture of the fort. The report of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War accused the Confederates of taking advantage of the truce flag to ad- 
vance their lines closer to the fort and, by implication, alleged that they 
would not have been able to seize the fort had they not committed this vio- 
lation of the laws of war. Without exception all the Federal participants in 


8 O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, p. 560. 
® Ibid., pp. 596, 614, 621; Wyeth, op. cit., p. 343; Bejach, op. cit., p. 19. 
10 O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, p. 596. 
11 [bid., pp. 596-97, 614. 
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the Fort Pillow action whom the committee questioned made the same 
charge. 

A close examination of the Union testimony indicates, however, that the 
Confederates were not supposed to have moved nearer the fort on all sides, 
but only on its northeastern approach. Thus Lieutenant Leaming stated 
that while the garrison’s attention was occupied with the truce flag, the 
Confederates advanced to “within 20 yards” of the fort on the east and 
north. And Captain Marshall of the “New Era” testified that during the 
truce “he saw the rebels coming down the ravine above the Fort, and taking 
positions there.” ?* Since the only ravine “above the Fort” and “within 20 
yards” of the fort was Coal Creek ravine, Forrest was alleged to have un- 
fairly seized a position which Bell’s brigade had in fact possessed at least 
two and one-half hours prior to the cease-fire. 

Actually, although Union witnesses had some justification for believing 
that Forrest had violated the truce, they were mistaken in regard to the 
nature of the violation and also in the implication that that “violation” 
was responsible for the fall of the fort. While the cease-fire was still in ef- 
fect, Forrest became increasingly concerned over the approach of the North- 
ern steamships. He decided to take precautions against them and sent two 
detachments of 200 men each to the river bank below the fort to prevent 
the steamers from landing troops or taking off the garrison. One detach- 
ment, under Captain Charles W. Anderson, posted itself in some abandoned 
trenches to the south, practically to the rear, of the fort. The other detach- 
ment, led by Colonel C. R. Barteau, moved down Coal Creek ravine and 
stationed itself on the river bank north of the fort."* In all likelihood, 
Leaming, Marshall, and other Federal witnesses mistook the movement of 
Barteau’s detachment for a Confederate advance. It must have appeared to 
them from their positions in the fort and on the gunboat that the Confeder- 
ates were shifting their lines on the northeast nearer to the fort. 

Another reason for believing that the Union witnesses were mistaken lies 
in the fact that Forrest had no motive for using the truce to cover an ad- 
vance on the fort. Both Northern and Southern testimony positively estab- 
lishes that the Confederates in the buildings on the south slope already 
were so close to the fort that they were immune to its artillery fire. This 
position alone made it unnecessary, not to say superfluous, for Forrest to 
obtain other positions nearer the fort by trickery. The most that can be 
charged against Forrest is that he violated the cease-fire by stationing An- 
derson’s and Barteau’s detachments along the river bank. But even here it 
can be reasonably argued that he was justified in believing that the ap- 
proaching steamships intended to aid the garrison and, therefore, in taking 

measures to forestall this action. 


12 Ibid., pp. 561; Fort Pillow Report, p. 86. : 
18 O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, p. 615; Wyeth, op. cit., p. 345; Anderson, op. cit., p. 323. 
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In brief, the weight of evidence and logic supports the Southern point of 
view concerning the capture of Fort Pillow: namely, that the fort fell before 
the superior strength and strategy of Forrest, not as the result of a devious 
ruse. 


THE MASSACRE 

Upon receiving Bradford’s refusal to surrender, Forrest ordered his troops 
to prepare for the assault. When everything was ready, his bugler sounded 
the attack. The Confederates sprank forward with a shrill “rebel yell.” A 
weak, erratic volley from the defenders failed to halt them. They quickly 
covered the few yards separating them from the outer ditch and jumped 
down into it. Scarcely pausing, they scrambled up the side of the ditch and 
over the parapet. To the Federal troops it seemed as if they rose “from out 
the very earth.” ** 

According to the report of the congressional committee, the following 
ghastly spectacle ensued: The Union troops, seeing that continued resist- 
ance was hopeless, threw down their weapons in token of surrender. But 
the Confederates ignored this sign of submission and began shooting and 
bayoneting the helpless defenders. The panic-stricken Federals then ran 
down the bluff to the river bank below. There they sought refuge behind 
trees, logs, and bushes, or even in the river itself. But to no avail. The 
Confederates came after them shouting, “No quarter! No quarter!” and 
“Kill the damned niggers; shoot them down!” All who attempted to escape 
were hunted down and shot. Many who raised their hands in surrender 
also were shot down, especially the Negro soldiers. Pleas for mercy were 
answered with curses and bullets.’® 

Confederate witnesses and Southern historians declare the above descrip- 
tion to be grossly inaccurate and offer a radically different account of the 
events following the capture of the fort. According to their version, the 
garrison never surrendered but instead fell back down the bluff to the river 
bank, where many Federal soldiers continued to resist until killed, wounded, 
or captured. Others were drowned or shot while trying to escape by swim- 
ming out into the river. Still more fell when they failed to heed commands 
to stop running away. No doubt some of the men slain or wounded prob- 
ably should not have been, but there definitely was not an organized, 
wholesale massacre of surrendered prisoners.’® 

The points of disagreement between the Northern and Southern versions 
are readily discernible and raise several questions. The first, and perhaps 
basic, one, is: Did the garrison surrender after the Confederates stormed 
the fort, or did it retreat to the river bank with the intention of continuing 


14 O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, pp. 561, 615. 
15 Fort Pillow Report, pp. 4-6. 
© O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, pp. 610, 615-16; Anderson, op. cit., pp. 323-24; Wyeth, op. cit., pp. 
350-81; Bejach, op. cit., p. 20. , 
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the battle? Union testimony is unanimous that the garrison abandoned its 
arms before, or in the act of, fleeing down the bluff and that it attempted 
no further resistance. The Confederates, however, all agreed that the 
Union troops retreated to the river with arms in their hands. Captain 
Anderson, commander of one of the detachments posted by Forrest along 
the river bank, wrote after the war that following the battle he supervised 
a detail which picked up 269 Federal rifles along the river bank and found 
six cartridge cases open and ready for use. The discovery of the rifles and 
particularly of the cartridges, asserted Anderson, proved that the garrison 
withdrew to the river bank as part of a prearranged plan to maintain the 
struggle after the fort itself had fallen.*” This is possible. When questioned 
by the congressional committee, Captain Marshall of the “New Era” stated 
that he had arranged a plan with Bradford by which the garrison, if forced 
to evacuate the fort, would withdraw under the bluff. His gunboat then 
would “give the rebels canister.”?* But Marshall is the only person to men- 
tion this plan. None of the survivors of the garrison referred to it. They all 
testified, or implied at least, that their retreat was inspired by necessity, not 
strategy. Neither Bradford nor any of the other Federal officers are re- 
ported to have ordered a withdrawal. Instead, several witnesses said that 
the officers endeavored to rally the men inside the fort. Bradford, far from 
instructing his command to retreat, cried out, “Boys, save your lives!” and 
then ran “down to the creek” where he was eventually slain.”* If Bradford 
and Marshall had a plan for a last-ditch defense along the river, it was 
never put into execution. 

Once they reached the river bank, what did the defeated and frightened 
Union soldiers do, and what happened to them? By their own testimony 
they attempted to surrender but were shot down by blood-lusting rebels 
shouting “No quarter!” The alleged massacrers, on the contrary, testified 
that most of the Federal troops tried to escape by fleeing along the bank 
and that many of them kept on fighting. Captain Anderson, in a sworn 
statement made in 1898, and subscribed to by fifty other former members of 
Forrest’s command, related that “when driven from the works, the garrison 
retreated towards the river, with guns in hand, and firing back.”*° In his 
official report, made soon after the battle, and in an article written for the 
Confederate Veteran in 1895, Anderson further stated that as the Union 
troops came running down the bluff, his and Barteau’s detachments “poured 
into them an enfilading and deadly fire, at a distance of 40 to 100 yards. 
The assaulting line in the meantime had gained the brow [of the bluff] 
and mowed down their rear.””* 


7 Anderson, op. cit., p. 324. See also Jordan and Pryor, op. cit., p. 437. 
8 Fort Pillow Report, p. 86. 

19 Tbid., pp. 39, 42, 48; O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, pp. 539, 566. 
20 Wyeth, op. cit., p. 386. 

1 O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, p. 597; Anderson, op. cit., pp. 325-26. 
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According to Barteau, in an interview published in 1884, the garrison, 
after evacuating the fort, 


. made a wild, crazy, scattering fight. They acted like a crowd of 
drunken men. They would at one moment yield and throw down their 
guns, and then would rush again to arms . . . and renew the fire.?* 


A similar story was recorded in the journal of one of Forrest’s officers, 
DeWitt Clinton Fort: 


The wildest confusion prevailed among those who had run down the 
bluff. Many of them had thrown down their arms while running and 
seemed desirous to surrender while many others had carried their guns with 
them and were loading and firing back up the bluff at us with a desperation 
which seemed worse than senseless. We could only stand there and fire 
until the last man of them was ready to surrender.” 


Colonel Bell and Captain Anderson, in statements made in the 1890’s to 
John Allan Wyeth for his biography of Forrest, remembered the firing fol- 
lowing the fall of the fort as having lasted only a few minutes.** The rea- 
son that the Confederates continued to fire at all after storming the works, 
aside from combating the efforts of the garrison to escape or resist, ex- 
plained Anderson in his official report, was that the men in the detachments 
under the bluff “had no means of knowing or reason for believing that the 
fort was in . . . [Confederate] possession, as they could from their posi- 
tion see the flag but could not see the fort.” “For the survivors [of the 
garrison],” he added, “it was . . . a fortunate occurrence that some of our 
men .. . pulled down their flag.” When the flag disappeared from view, 
“firing was stopped at once.”*® And Confederate Colonel McCulloch was 
certain that “not a gun was fired, nor a prisoner . . . shot . . . after the sur- 
render [hauling down the flag] was made.”** 

Southern writers vehemently deny the charge made in the congressional 
committee’s report that the “slaughter” of the garrison was the result of a 
“policy deliberately decided upon and unhesitatingly announced” by For- 
rest and his officers. On this point they are supported not only by Confed- 
erate sources, but by Federal testimony as well. Union Private Elias Wells 
related that the Confederates “killed all the men after they surrendered” 
until orders came from Forrest to stop firing. Lieutenant Leaming testified 
that when a Confederate started shooting at the “darky soldiers,” an officer 


22 Quoted in Henry, op. cit., p. 256. 
23 Bejach, op. cit., p. 20. 

24 Wyeth, op. cit., pp. 383, 386-87. 
25 O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, p. 597. 

26 Wyeth, op. cit., pp. 384, 386. 
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rode up and said, “Stop that firing; arrest that man.” And Captain John 
G. Woodruff of the Union Army reported a conversation with Chalmers 
the day after the battle, in which Chalmers said that he and Forrest had 
“stopped the massacre as soon as they were able to.” This agrees with the 
statement of Confederate Colonel D. M. Wisdom, who recalled that he was 
instructed by Forrest to go down below the bluff and stop “any and all 
firing.” A number of other Confederate participants testified to the same 
effect, one saying that Forrest personally “rode down the line and com- 
manded and caused the firing to cease.”** Some of Forrest’s men, however, 
apparently believed, or pretended to believe, that their commander had 
ordered no quarter shown the garrison. Wrote a Confederate sergeant to 
his family a week after the battle: “. . . I with several of the others tried 
to stop the butchery and at one time had partially succeeded but Gen. For- 
rest ordered them shot down like dogs and the carnage continued.”** Obvi- 
ously, if Confederate soldiers thought that Forrest had ordered a massacre, 
it was only natural that many of the Union survivors got the same impres- 
sion, which they passed on to the committee when they testified. 

Accepted uncritically, the Southern version of the events following the 
fall of the fort would seem to exonerate Forrest’s troops almost completely 
of the charge that they massacred the garrison after it surrendered. But a 
close examination of the testimony on which this version is based reveals a 
number of significant contradictions. To begin with, the post-bellum asser- 
tions of Bell and Anderson that the Confederates stopped firing within a 
few minutes after the fall of the fort runs counter to the contemporary testi- 
mony of DeWitt Clinton Fort, who recorded in his private journal that 
“Gabriel’s trumpet” could not have been heard “for at least thirty minutes 
after we were in possession of the fort.”*® Secondly, the Confederates 
claimed that they had to keep firing at the Union troops huddled along the 
river bank because some of them continued to fight and would not surren- 
der. Yet the Confederates gave two opposed reasons for this alleged re- 
sistance: (1) that it was in accordance with a prearranged plan; (2) that 
the garrison “acted like a crowd of drunken men,” that is, fought without 
any plan. And thirdly, the Confederates gave three contradictory accounts 
of how and why they ceased firing: (1) the flag of the fort came down; (2) 
the garrison abandoned its efforts to resist and escape; and (3) Forrest and 
his officers “commanded and caused the firing to cease.” 

However, despite these contradictions in testimony, the Confederates 
probably were basically correct in claiming that a portion of the Union 
troops attempted to fight back after retreating to the river bank, thereby 


27 Fort Pillow Report, pp. 15, 40; O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, p. 558; Wyeth, op. cit., pp. 378, 386, 
389 


28 Quoted in Henry, op. cit., p. 264. 
29 Bejach, op. cit., p. 19. 
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giving the attackers no alternative except to continue firing until all resist- 
ance ceased. But, if this were the case, why then did the Union men keep 
on fighting, especially when it was so futile to do so? Could it not have 
been because they found that Forrest’s men were not taking prisoners? 
Several Union witnesses specifically stated that as soon as the Confederates 
entered the fort they began shooting surrendered men and that the main 
reason the garrison fled to the river bank was that the victors were not 
giving quarter.*° Furthermore, according to Confederate sources, the Negro 
troops fought harder than the white. Was this because of the superior 
courage and discipline of the Negroes, or was it, as seems more likely, be- 
cause the Negroes realized they had more to fear from the Southern sol- 
diers? Forrest’s men took 168 whites prisoner, but only 58 Negroes.** And, 
finally, it is difficult to accept fully the statements of Anderson, Fort, Bar- 
teau, and Bell that the Confederates simply stood on top of the bluff and 
fired into the men on the river bank until they surrendered, in view of the 
testimony of Captain Marshall of the “New Era” and of other Union men 
who survived the attack. Marshall stated that the Union and Confederate 
troops were so intermingled following the fall of the fort that he could not 
carry out the plan to “give the rebels canister” when the garrison evacu- 
ated the fort. Further, numerous wounded Union survivors testified that 
they were shot at point-blank range.*” 

Amidst this welter of conflicting and often ambiguous testimony, both 
Northern and Southern, one fact establishes itself: The Union troops at 
Fort Pillow were massacred—massacred in the sense that they were shot 
down in great numbers without being able to offer effective resistance or 
to inflict casualties commensurate to their own losses. Out of a garrison of 
about 560 men, an estimated 231 were killed and approximately 100 more 
seriously wounded. Confederate losses, in contrast, were 14 killed and 86 
wounded.** Quite possibly, as the Confederates contended, a high propor- 
tion of the Union losses occurred during the storming of the fort and the 
flight of the garrison to the river bank, and hence may be considered to be 
“legitimate.” But even so, there can be little doubt that in a great many 
individual instances—many more than the Confederates cared to admit— 
Union soldiers were shot after they personally, at least, had stopped fighting 
and were trying to surrender. 

As one historian has shrewdly commented, Forrest “did not need” to 
order a massacre at Fort Pillow.** Half of the force holding Fort Pillow 
were Negroes, former slaves now enrolled in the Union Army. Toward 


30 O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, pp. 529-30, 540; Fort Pillow Report, pp. 27, 42, 55-59, 82, 84-87, 92- 
93, 100. 

31 Wyeth, op. cit., pp. 359-61. 

82 Fort Pillow Report, pp. 42, 55-59, 86, 93. 

33 Wyeth, op. cit., p. 361; O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, p. 622. 

34 Cornish, op. cit., p. 175. 
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them Forrest’s troops had the fierce, bitter animosity of men who had been 
educated to regard the colored race as inferior and who for the first time 
had encountered that race armed and fighting against white men. The 
sight enraged and perhaps terrified many of the Confederates and aroused 
in them the ugly spirit of a lynching mob. Negro witnesses before the con- 
gressional committee told of being shot by Southern soldiers who made 
such remarks as “Damn you, you are fighting against your master,” and 
“Kill all the niggers.”** In short, the massacre at Fort Pillow was essen- 
tially an outburst of racial antagonism. 

The other half of the garrison consisted of Tennessee Unionists, many of 
them deserters from Forrest’s command. Forrest’s soldiers, most of whom 
were also from Tennessee, felt that these men were traitors to their state, to 
the Southern cause, and, because they were fighting in company with Ne- 
groes, to their race. Moreover, Forrest’s men believed that the Tennessee 
Unionists at Fort Pillow were responsible for various outrages and hard- 
ships allegedly suffered by Confederate adherents in the region of the 
fort.*® 

Finally, the Confederate troops had been fighting all morning and for 
most of the afternoon when they stormed the fort; they were tired, nervous, 
and angry. They had offered the garrison a chance to surrender, but it had 
chosen to maintain a futile struggle. So, to the racial, political, and per- 
sonal passions of Forrest’s soldiers was added the bitterness of men who 
were forced to risk their lives in an assault which they deemed unnecessary 
had the garrison exercised common sense. The result: “The slaughter was 
awful,” wrote a Confederate soon afterwards. 


THE ATROCITIES 

The most horrifying testimony gathered by the congressional investigating 
committee related to Union soldiers’ being buried alive. Daniel Taylor de- 
scribed his own burial and escape, and Frank Hogan, another Negro soldier, 
said that he saw a wounded man buried. Surgeon Horace Wardner con- 
firmed these stories, stating that two men under his care gave accounts of 
being buried alive with others who also were not dead.** 

Southern writers have attempted to refute this testimony by contending 
that the Union dead were buried by the survivors of the garrison, not by 
Forrest’s men, thereby making it impossible for the Confederates to have 
committed this crime. As evidence they cite Forrest’s official report, which 
states that “details were made, consisting of the captured Federals and ne- 
groes, in charge of their own officers, to collect together and bury the 


35 Fort Pillow Report, pp. 2-4, 13, 15, 17-18, 20-21, 48. 

36 Wyeth, op. cit., pp. 369-70. 

8? For Federal testimony concerning the alleged burial of living men, see Fort Pillow 
Report, pp. 14, 17-18, 48, 87, 95. 
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dead.”** But the following letter, written by a member of Forrest’s com- 
mand, is to be found in the Atlanta Appeal of June 14, 1864: 


You have heard that our soldiers buried Negroes alive at Fort Pillow. 
That is true. At the first fire, after Forrest’s men scaled the walls, many of 
the Negroes threw down their arms and fell as if they were dead. They 
perished in the pretence, and could only be restored at the point of the 
bayonet. To resuscitate some of them, more terrified than the rest, they 
were rolled into the trenches made as receptacles for the fallen. Vitality 
was not restored until breathing was obstructed, and then the resurrection 
began.*” 


On the basis of this letter it is necessary to conclude that the Confeder- 
ates participated in the burial of the Union dead. In all probability they 
supervised or guarded the Federal burying parties, and while doing so “re- 
suscitated” a number of Negroes who had feigned death by the methods so 
jocularly described in the letter. In any case, the letter provides a reason- 
able explanation of how some of the Negroes came to be buried alive and 
makes it impossible to dismiss the stories told by Tyler, Hogan, and Ward- 
ner as mere fabrications, as some Southern writers have done. 

Another charge the investigating committee levied against Forrest’s 
troops was that they deliberately set fire to buildings and tents containing 
Union wounded. Two Northern witnesses, Ransom Anderson and Frank 
Hogan, said that they heard the screams of men being burned in the fort 
hospital. Anderson said that the burning occurred during the night, a 
statement supported by only one other witness. All the other witnesses 
stated that the burning took place in the morning of April 13. Lieutenant 
Leaming reported that early in the morning a gunboat started shelling the 
shore, whereupon the Confederates began setting fire to all the buildings 
and tents about the fort.*® Leaming’s account harmonizes with the testi- 
mony of Chalmers’ adjutant, Captain W. A. Goodman: 


On the following morning, (the 13th,) a detail was sent to the Fort to 
collect and remove the remaining arms, and to bury such of the dead as 
might have been overlooked on the day before. They had been at work but 
a short time when a gun-boat . . . came up and began to shell them. As 
this became annoying, the officer commanding the detail ordered the tents 
which were still standing in the Fort to be burned, intending to abandon 
the place.** 


88 O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, p. 615. At least one Union soldier testified that he took part in such 
work. See Fort Pillow Report, p. 96. 

39 Quoted in George W. Williams, A History of Negro Troops in the War of the Re 
bellion (New York: Harper & Bros., 1888), p. 265. 

40 Fort Pillow Report, pp. 31-32, 39-40, 94. 

#1 Quoted in Jordan and Pryor, op. cit., p. 443. 
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Captain Anderson negotiated a truce with the gunboat, and from 9:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. the Federal wounded were transferred aboard Union 
ships. While this work went on, persons from the boats walked about the 
river bank and the bluff, where some of them noticed the charred or burn- 
ing bodies of Negroes among the smoking remnants of the tents and shacks. 
Lieutenant William Clary, among others, later testified that he saw “five 
negroes burning. . . . It seemed to me as if the fire could not have been 
set more than half an hour before. Their flesh was frying off them, and 
their clothes were burning.”*? This testimony, although at first glance dam- 
aging to the Confederates, is consistent with Goodman’s explanation of the 
origin of the reports of Northern wounded being burned: “In doing this 
[setting fire to the tents about the fort], the bodies of some negroes who 
had been killed in the tents, on the day before, were somewhat burned; and 
this probably gave rise to the horrible stories about burning wounded pris- 
oners which were afterwards invented and circulated.”** 

The final category of atrocity of which the congressional committee ac- 
cused Forrest’s soldiers was “sparing neither age nor sex.” Survivors told 
such stories as these to the committee: 


Some of them came along, and saw a little boy belonging to company D. 
One of them . . . shot the boy down. 


There were two negro women, and three little boys, some 8, 9 or 12 years 
old, about 25 steps from us. The secesh ran upon them and cursed them, 
and said, “Damn them;” they thought they were free to shoot them. All 
fell but one, a little fellow, and they took the breech of a gun and knocked 
him down. 


I saw two women shot by the river bank, and their bodies thrown into 
the river after the place was taken.“ 


Forrest’s men indignantly denied these stories, and Southern historians 
have endeavored to disprove them through the testimony of Captain Mar- 
shall and Dr. C. Fitch, surgeon of the garrison, who said that all the women 
and children present at Fort Pillow were removed to boats prior to the Con- 
federate attack and that consequently there were none to be murdered.*® 
This evidence would be conclusive and would do much to impugn all 
Northern testimony were it not for a sentence in Forrest’s own report: 
“We captured . . . about 40 negro women and children. . . .”** So per- 


‘2 Fort Pillow Report, pp. 52-53. 

*3 Quoted in Jordan and Pryor, op. cit., p. 443. 

*4 Fort Pillow Report, pp. 13, 15, 20-21, 47, 51; O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, p. 537. 

* Fort Pillow Report, p. 86; Dr. C. Fitch to Chalmers, May 13, 1879, in Southern His- 
torical Society Papers, VII (August, 1879), 440. 

*6 O.R., I, 32, pt. 1, p. 616. 
























haps the strongest evidence—but not proof—that the Confederates did not 
kill women and children lies in the fact that no one reported seeing the 
bodies of women and children among the slain. 


* * * 


No review of the evidence concerning Fort Pillow would be complete 
without some word as to the reliability of the evidence itself. On this point 
Southern writers have challenged the integrity of the congressional investi- 
gating committee and the veracity of the witnesses who appeared before it 
and have asserted that the committee’s report was simply a propaganda 
document designed to stir up war hatred in the North. In support of their 
contentions they stress various alleged contradictions and flaws in the Union 
testimony and claim that the heads of the committee, Senator Benjamin F. 
Wade and Representative Daniel W. Gooch, were both extreme Radicals 
dedicated to the destruction of the South.‘7 Much of their criticism is more 
or less justified, particularly in regard to the propaganda intent of the com- 
mittee’s report.*® Nevertheless, it is the considered opinion of the writer 
that the testimony gathered by the committee is of historical and scholarly 
value, if used, as all ex parte evidence of its type must be, with critical 
discrimination. While it does contain certain contradictions and weak- 
nesses, most of these are attributable more to the physical and psychological 
condition of the witnesses—many of whom were wounded and all of whom, 
most likely, were bitter toward the Confederates—than to the political and 
personal motivations of the investigators. In other words, the writer is to- 
tally unable to accept the Southern charge that the committee’s report was 
a conspiracy of falsification and fabrication. On the contrary, he finds the 
testimony it contains strong, consistent, and convincing on the main point 
of issue: massacre of the garrison after it had quit fighting. Moreover, much 
of the testimony is repeated in affidavits independently obtained by the 
Federal military authorities. Finally, the Confederate testimony not only 
contains a sizeable number of contradictions and errors but was obviously 
motivated throughout by a desire to soften the facts of the massacre and to 
exonerate the great Southern military hero Forrest. 

An analysis of both the Northern and Southern evidence leads to the 
concluson that Forrest’s troops having captured Fort Pillow as a result of 
superior strength and tactics, out of a combination of race hatred, personal 
animosity, and battle fury, then proceeded to kill a large number of the gar- 
rison after they had either ceased resisting or were incapable of resisting. 


47 See Jordan and Pryor, op. cit., pp. 452-53; John L. Jordan, op. cit., pp. 127-28, 132-33; 
Henry, op. cit., p. 260. 
48 See Williams, op. cit., pp. 34-37, 40. 
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Sanitary Fairs of the Civil War 


WILLIAM Y. THOMPSON 


ONE OF THE MOST NEGLECTED PHASES of Civil War history deals with the 
work 8f the civilian miles away from the front. Pen and ink have been 
liberally used to describe military and political exploits, but unexplored 
areas still remain in the activity behind the lines. An organization which 
did much to further the Northern cause was the United States Sanitary 
Commission, organized in June, 1861, by a group of patriotic and generally 
self-sacrificing civilians. This group purposed to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of the Union armies and to supplement government issue to the sol- 
diers. This it succeeded admirably in doing as it contributed services and 
goods to the war effort estimated at a value of $25,000,000. 

The problem of money to sustain its work was an ever-present one for 
the Commission. The most lucrative source of financial aid proved to be 
the Sanitary Fairs which began in the fall of 1863 and continued through- 
out the war. They originated in the West and, after experiencing success 
there, spread to all parts of the North. Generally the fairs were creations of 
the larger branches of the Commission, but many a small hamlet was 
caught up in the fervor. 

The pioneer Sanitary Fair was held in Chicago from October 27 through 
November 7, 1863. ‘Credit for its organization belonged to a pair of ener- 
getic feminine leaders, Jane C. (Mrs. A. H.) Hoge and Mary A. (Mrs. 
D. P.) Livermore. They wanted a means to replenish the treasury of the 
Northwestern Branch of the Sanitary Commission which had been so gen- 
erous in its contributions to the work, and decided that a fair would refill 
the dwindling coffers. 

On the morning of the 27th, after weeks of extended preparation, the 
Northwestern Sanitary Fair opened. The attention of all Chicago centered 
on the exposition since business for the most part was stopped, the courts 
closed, and the schools suspended. Chicago “for the time being [was 
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turned] into a vast theatre of wonders.” By nine o’clock “the city was in a 
roar,” as a parade three miles long with roughly nine divisions began the 
activities. One division included wagons packed with singing children, lift- 
ing their voices together in “John Brown’s Body Lies Mouldering in the 
Grave.” Greatly cheered by the crowds were farmers bearing gifts for the 
fair. They came in “ricketty and lumbering wagons, made of poles, loaded 
with a mixed freight—a few cabbages, a bundle of socks, a coop of tame 
ducks, a few barrels of turnips, a pot of butter, and a bag of beans. . . .” 

Many contributions were made to the fair, some great, some small: “from 
the watchmaker’s jewelry to horseshoes and harness; from lace, cloth, cot- 
ton, and linen, to iron and steel; from wooden and waxen and earthen ware 
to butter and cheese, bacon and beef. . . .” Specific items included a steam 
engine “donated by the workmen of the Eagle Works Manufacturing Co., 
every man contributing something—not one Copperhead in the whole insti- 
tution”; there were also mowing machines, reapers, “nails by the hundred 
kegs . . . cologne by the barrel, native wine in casks . . . a mountain 
howitzer, [and] a steel breech-loading cannon.” 

Buildings on the fairgrounds served for the purposes of sale or display. 
The main ones were Bryan Hall, “devoted to the exhibition and sale of 
fancy wares, needlework, musical ‘nstruments, silver ware, dry goods, glass 
ware, clothing, &c.”; Lower Bryan Hall, a dining room, in which nearly 
1,500 people were served daily; Manufacturers’ Hall, for the display of 
heavy machinery; a trophy hall, housing, among other pieces, captured 
Confederate flags; an art gallery; and Metropolitan Hall, which was used 
for evening entertainment. For a reasonable expenditure of seventy-five 
cents, one could spend the day at the fair and partake of a meal at the 
dining room. 

The great sensation of the fair was President Lincoln’s gift of the original 
draft of the Emancipation Proclamation. In turning it over to the ladies, 
Lincoln wrote: 


According to the request made in your behalf, the original drati of Eman- 
cipation Proclamation is herewith enclosed. The formal words at the top, 
and the conclusion, except the signature, you perceive, are not in my hand- 
writing. They were written at the State Department, by whom I know not. 
The printed part was cut from a copy of the preliminary proclamation, and 
pasted on, merely to save writing. I had some desire to retain the paper; 


but if it shall contribute to the relief or comfort of the soldiers, that will be 
better. 


The manuscript was purchased by T. B. Bryan at a price of $3,000, for the 
benefit of the Chicago Soldiers’ Home. It was lithographed and copies sold 
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by the board of managers of the Home for the purpose of establishing a 
permanent home for invalid soldiers. For his generosity, Lincoln was re- 
warded with a gold watch, donated by J. H. Hoes to the largest contributor 
to the fair. 

On the last day of the fair, a dinner was given for soldiers in the Chicago 
area from Camp Douglas, local hospitals, and the Soldiers’ Home. Some 
600 were present at what was termed a great success. 

The fair proved bountiful beyond the fondest expectations of its sponsors. 
Attendance was large, Bryan Hall averaging over 5,000 daily. The benevo- 
lence of the Northwest was tapped for $90,048.01 of which $78,682.89 was 
net profit. The Chicago Soldiers’ Home was given $3,000, while $75,682.89 
went to the treasurer of the Northwestern Sanitary Commission. 

Another fair was held in Chicago in the early summer of 1865, intended 
for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission and the Chicago Soldiers’ Home. 
The leaders were again Mesdames Hoge and Livermore. Initially, the pair 
was reluctant to embark again on such a project. One Fair experience was 
enough, said Mrs. Hoge, but the people seemed eager for another and “out- 
lays for anti-scorbutics & other necessities, . . . [were] very large.” -It 
was decided to open the fair on February 27 and run through March 4. 
Preparations seemed to go well enough, even though, as Mrs. Livermore 
complained to the Reverend Henry W. Bellows, Unitarian minister and 
president of the Sanitary Commission, she had received no response from 
Henry Ward Beecher and Oliver Wendell Holmes to requests for an ad- 
dress and an ode for the benefit of the fair. “I suppose they: both think a 
Western Fair must be a picayunish concern and very likely have altogether 
forgotten it by this time.” Continuing at some length on the relationship 
of the clergy to the coming fair, Mrs. Livermore said: 


The most amusing thing in the whole aspect of affairs is the hearty co- 
operation of the Orthodox clergy. They were getting infested with the 
Christian Commission [the United States Christian Commission for the 
Army and Navy, a large, independent body, in some respects a rival of the 
Sanitary Commission] virus of the East, when the Fair was projected, when 
they turned a complete somersault into our ranks again, and are working 
for us like beavers. The Northwest swarms with agents of the Fair—and 
every one is an Orthodox minister. In order to undo the mischief they and 
the Christian Commission have been doing with their libels upon us and 
our work, they are compelled to distribute Sanitary Commission documents, 

. . Show that the Orthodox sects most heartily endorse us. . . . 


While private sentiments were expressed behind the fair facade, formal 
preparations continued. The executive committee elected General Joseph 
Hooker honorary president. Mrs. Hoge and Mrs. Livermore journeyed to 
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Washington to receive the assurance of Lincoln’s presence at the fair as 
blueprints were drawn for the erection of the main building in Dearborn 
Park. 

The fair suffered one postponement from its original February date and 
seemed likely to be postponed permanently when the end of the war and 
Lincoln’s assassination occurred before its formal opening. It required 
superhuman efforts, Mrs. Hoge stated, to revive public enthusiasm. Every- 
where the opinion circulated that the work of the Sanitary Commission was 
finished and the fair unnecessary. “The combined pressure of the churches 
& the press, was inconceivable.” Ultimately the Christian Commission was 
brought into the fair and its adherence cemented to the enterprise by a 
promise of a portion of the proceeds. “Before this arrangement was made,” 
remarked Mrs. Hoge, “we were as Nehemiah when he built the walls of 
Jerusalem, with the trowel in one hand and the sword in the other, work & 
fight, fight & work. . . .” 

On May 30, the fair opened after months of frustrating delay. It was 
dedicated to the Union armies and their generals, with profuse praise pol- 
ishing the brass to a new lustre. For instance, Benjamin F. Butler, the 
soldier-politician from Massachusetts, a man regarded with mixed opinions 
in both New Orleans and the North, was called by the Chicago Tribune, 
“our great Cromwell of a Butler.” The war was over, but passions had not 
subsided in Northern breasts, if the temperament of the fair’s newspaper 
can be taken as a barometer of public feeling. To the plantation bell of 
Jefferson Davis, on display at the fair, the paper said, “Your master will 
soon change the gown for the gallows, don the black cap instead of the 
bonnet, and lay off hoops for hemp.” Of captured rebel flags the paper 
wrote: 


And here, too, have come the foul and loathsome emblems of treason and 
slavery—the exponents of that hellish monster, begotten in perjury and 
fraud, conceived in wickedness, born in violence, rapine, plunder and cru- 
elty, baptized in the blood of liberty’s martyrs, and swaddled all over with 
a pestilent garment, whose warp was treason, whose woof was shameless 
lies. 


On exhibition were such patriotic emblems as John Brown’s ox yoke and 
the original Lincoln cabin built in Macon County, Illinois, in 1830. North- 
ern pride and enthusiasm knew no bounds when Generals Ulysses S. Grant 
and William T. Sherman paid a brief visit to the fair on Saturday night, 
June 10. Lincoln of course was unable to carry out his pledge to Mrs. Hoge 
and Mrs. Livermore to attend, but young Tad Lincoln partially redeemed 
the promise of his late father by his appearance. 

The fair closed on June 24 after a three-weeks’ run. The net profits to- 
taled around $85,000, with $50,000 going to the Christian Commission, and 
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the rest divided between the Sanitary Commission and the Soldiers’ Home. 
Mrs. Hoge told Bellows that it was a battle to secure half of the proceeds 
after the Christian Commission had been paid off. The argument that no 
more money was needed by the Commission had to be overcome. Charles 
J. Stille, future historian of the Sanitary Commission, probably expressed 
the opinion of most when he labeled this second Chicago fair “an utter 
failure.” No doubt a return to “normalcy” and a reaction to wartime be- 
nevolence and enthusiasm caused the last great Sanitary Fair to be anti- 
climactic and disappointing in its achievements. A colorful Civil War civil- 
ian crusade had come to a close. 

The first fair in Chicago in 1863 set off a chain reaction in the Northern 
states. Cities large and small attempted to emulate this initial Midwestern 
endeavor as “Sanitary Fair” became a patriotic byword among loyal citi- 
zens. 

Cincinnati’s Western Sanitary Fair, December 21-January 9, 1864, proved 
more successful as a money maker than either of the Chicago expositions. 
Such was generally the case when one large fair opened on the termination 
of another and benefited from the tremendous enthusiasm being snowballed 
throughout all the Northern states. 

An interesting feature of the Cincinnati fair was the sale of letters, docu- 
ments, and manuscripts donated by well-known personalities. The value 
of the items varied considerably in the eyes of fair-goers, and the prices 
paid for some of them appear trivial indeed compared with their probable 
worth today. Schuyler Colfax’s draft of his opening address as Speaker of 
the House brought $1.50. William Cullen Bryant’s autographed editorial 
manuscript, “Chesapeake Piracy and Murder,” was purchased for sixty - 
cents. A letter from General (at that time, Major) Robert Anderson to 
Governor Francis Pickens of South Carolina, dated January 9, 1861, and 
concerning the firing on the “Star of the West,” sold for $3.00. William 
Lloyd Garrison’s manuscript verse, “On Completing my Fifty-eighth Year,” 
brought in seventy cents to the fair’s treasury. Twenty-one dollars was paid 
for a letter from the Marquis de Lafayette to the mayor of New Haven. 
Lincoln’s original amnesty proclamation, a five-page folio “with inter- 
lineations, corrections, and erasures” plus a frame thirty inches square, 
sold for $150. 

Miscellaneous curios on exhibit were “a ferocious Bohemian boar’s head,” 
brass bullet molds and the powder horn of General Israel Putnam, a copper 
tea kettle transported over on the “Mayflower,” cotton picked from the 
plantation of the President of the Confederate States,’ and a piece of a coat 
worn by George Washington. Lectures, concerts, and gymnastic shows were 
still other facets of amusement and fund raising. The fair was closed by a 


th appears that no fair was successful without something of Jefferson Davis. 
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public ball under the management of an independent committee of Cin- 
cinnati citizens. It was held despite the protests of some of the clergy. One 
wearer of the cloth wrote the chairman of the fair’s executive committee 
asking whether “it would be wise for a Sanitary Fair to institute any form 
of social entertainment that would tempt ladies to an exposure to sanitary 
danger beyond such as all who unite or take part in the sales must neces- 
sarily meet from the nature of the principal building.” Evidently the com- 
mittee did not consider the “sanitary” risks involved too great for the ladies’ 
health, for it refused to call off the ball. 

The total amount raised by the Western Sanitary Fair was $235,406.72, 
establishing a high-water mark to date. Some discontent cropped up over 
the practice of raffling at the Cincinnati fair. The committee in charge, 
however, ruled that each individual organization represented must decide 
the matter for itself. No blanket regulation would be dictated from above. 
According to the Sanitary Commission Bulletin, the Commission in early 
1864 laid down a general rule along the same lines—that while the board 
objected to raffling at the fairs it would leave the final decision on such 
matters to the managers of the fairs; that the Commission had established 
one rule in regard to the sources of its support: “to accept, without question 
and from all quarters, such gifts as were brought to its treasury.” 

The East meanwhile was picking up the challenge laid down by the West. 
Boston held its Sanitary Fair late in 1863, December 14-21. As became 
staid Bostonians, there was less fanfare here than elsewhere and less 
enthusiasm on the part of some of the Boston Sanitary Commission leaders. 
One of the Boston group, Miss Abby W. May, made some “desponding re- 
marks” to Commission officials about the fair when it was in its prepara- 
tory stages, wondering if the endeavor was worth-while. Assistant Secretary 
Alfred J. Bloor went to work for the Commission to revive drooping New 
England spirits. He agreed that Miss May’s skepticism of the fairs was not 
without foundation—that in a sense, as she had thought, they were similar 
to children’s parties which left everyone limp and tired at the end of the 
day. Changing the simile from children’s parties to revivals, he continued: 


Episcopalians and Unitarians being generally well cultured people do not 
as a common thing, fancy working out their religion at revivals, but the 
Methodists—who count, I suppose, twenty to one of the others—have a 
very particular predilection for them, and evidently cannot very well go to 
heaven without them. I am in hopes that these fairs all over the country 
may prove Sanitary revivals. You, who work constantly in the cause, feel 
no need of periodical incitements to it—but I think the multitude does. . . . 

Besides one might as well try to dam up Niagra [sic] as to stem the suc- 
cession of ‘Fairs’ which gathering their impulse at Chicago will now sweep 
over the whole country, carrying city, town and village in the current. Is 
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it not better to accept what is thrown up on our shore by the top wave of 
passing excitement . . . than to refuse the spoil because the current which 
bore it along did not originate with and cannot be controlled by ourselves? 


The Boston fair was suggested at a meeting of the finance committee of 
the New England Women’s Auxiliary Association,” in May, 1863. Only one 
committee was set up to guide its organization, and its activities were car- 
ried on solely in the Boston Music Hall. Bloor attended the fair a few days 
after its opening and “found the crowd so dense that it was impossible to 
gather in the details, though enough could be seen, from advantageous stand 
points to give a vivid impression of . . . elegance, profusion and costliness.” 

The operation of the New England fair was without unusual or bizarre 
aspects. Total receipts amounted to $153,658.97; expenses were $4,771.92, 
excluding the rental for the Music Hall which was $2,936.20, leaving $145,- 
950.85 as net receipts. One-third of the receipts was turned over to the cen- 
tral treasury of the Commission, marking the first time any fair had so 
acted. Half a loaf, however, was not enough for Commission members of 
the central organization, who complained at this time and throughout the 
war over the retention of fair funds by the branches. The leaders of the 
Commission did not feel they were pursuing a selfish course in the matter. 
They simply thought that such large sums as were being raised by the fairs 
could best be supervised from the central office, which kept its eye on over- 
all strategy and the allocation of funds. In addition, the fairs were given in 
the name of the Sanitary Commission, although a soldiers’ home or a par- 
ticular society sometimes shared star billing. As such, the funds promoted 
were theoretically tabbed for general use all over the country instead of 
for provincial distribution. Finally, the hierarchy believed that indepen- 
dently wealthy auxiliaries weakened the federal organization of the Sani- 
tary Commission and promoted secession from the union. It was genuine 
and honest concern then which Bellows and his associates reflected. 

Brooklyn continued the fair activity in the East with a highly profitable 
undertaking, February 22-March 11, 1864. This fair was the joint creation 
of the War Fund Committee of Brooklyn and County of Kings and the 
Woman’s Relief Association of the City of Brooklyn. 

Several of the fairs, including that at Brooklyn, were the recipients of 
handicraft from Confederate prisoners of war at Point Lookout, Maryland. 
In return for tobacco, the Southerners put idle hands and pocketknives to 
use in fashioning trinkets of various kinds. “It is a curious fact,” commented 
a Commission agent, “that not withstanding all we have heard of King Cot- 
ton, his subjects have a more abiding and devoted affection for that more 


2 A subsidiary of the United States Sanitary Commission. 
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potent brother-monarch—King Tobacco.” The managers of the Brooklyn 
fair received 75 fans, 130 inlaid and plain rings, and other articles, Con- 
federate-made. 

The “most novel and curious feature” of the Brooklyn fair was the New 
England Kitchen, “an attempt to re-produce the ancient manners and mode 
of living of the Puritans.” The rest of the fair activities paralleled those of 
earlier ones. The net profits of the Brooklyn fair were $402,943.74. The 
managers of the fair were willing to surrender the entire sum to the central 
treasury. Bellows, however, authorized all proceeds over $300,000 to be used 
by the Woman’s Relief Association of Brooklyn. 

The most successful of all fairs from a financial standpoint was held in 
New York City, April 4-23, 1864. The leading female spirit was Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Fish; other prominent women connected with the fair as members of 
the Women’s Executive Committee were Mesdames Francis Lieber, John 
Jacob Astor, James B. Colgate, Alexander Hamilton, Jr., and Frederick Bill- 
ings. ; 

The main building of the New York fair was located between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth streets. To the original structure were added other edifices 
to house such units as the Indian department, the arms and trophies mu- 
seum, the restaurant, and the machinery department. Even though more 
space was needed, the building committee refused to approve further con- 
struction. The temporary buildings had already cost $60,000, and this was 
deemed to be the limit of expenditure. The Sanitary Commission, however, 
agreed to be responsible for additional structures and, furthermore, gained 
permission from city authorities to erect them in Union Square. 

Supplementing the multitude of domestic gifts to the fair were those 
from abroad. From London came 1,000 tons of coals, the present of George 
Eliot. Union sympathizers and fair enthusiasts in Paris, Rome, Dusseldorf, 
Zurich, and Frankfort sent presents assessed at 40,000, 50,000, 12,000, 11,- 
000, and 7,000 francs respectively. The Parisians also sent 30,000 francs in 
cash. Among the donations from the capital of France were a marble bust 
of William Henry Seward, a collection of paintings, and eighteen cases of 
champagne. The contribution of Newcastle was singular—a vessel loaded 
with coal. In St. Petersburg, loyal Americans raised money, then converted 
it into articles manufactured exclusively in Russia for the benefit of the fair. 
The Pope personally sent $500, while sympathizers in Smyrna, Copenhagen, 
Geneva, Hamburg, Lisbon, and Rio de Janeiro bestowed favors in varying 
degree. The European branch of the Sanitary Commission had hoped to 
have an “European table” at the New York fair, but its plans fell through. 

When all was in readiness, the mayor of New York, C. Godfrey Gunther, 
issued a proclamation recommending that Monday, April 4, the opening day 
of the fair, be set aside as a holiday and that all business “except works of 
charity and necessity” be suspended. On Monday “Broadway lay white and 
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brilliant under the spring sun, the sharp sky line of the roofs and the crim- 
son stripes of the countless flags seeming to deepen the blue that hung over 
all.” A great military display before which “the Prince of Wales’ reception, 
heretofore regarded as offering the most august spectacle possible to New 
York, found its glory pale,” opened festivities. Speeches of tribute and praise 
for the work behind the exposition were made by General John A. Dix and 
Joseph H. Choate. The New York Times termed the fair beginning “a mem- 
orable day . . . in the history of the City and of the country,” a success 
which could only be achieved in the city of New York. 

Several minor incidents served to ruffle conventional fair operation. Three 
pickpockets, all women, were arrested. Placards describing their avocations 
were put around their necks; then these disinterested fair visitors, escorted 
by police, were marched through the buildings before being ushered out. 
The Sanitary Commission understood that the Manhattan Gas Company 
had agreed to furnish gas for the fair at no charge. But the company “on 
account of the disloyal feeling of certain influential stockholders” backed 
out, the fair authorities maintained, and sent their bills without reduction. 
A group of Iroquois Indians was engaged for two weeks to exhibit the cus- 
toms and rites of their tribe for the enlightenment of New Yorkers. Trans- 
portation, board, and lodgings were promised them while in town. The fair 
had been scheduled to start on March 28, but postponement until April 4 
was necessary. It was rumored that during the week of delay the leader of 
the Indians “was kept continually upon the ‘trail’ through the waste places 
of the city grogshops, and . . . by next Monday was so worn down, by a 
series of pursuits and captures, that he found his after-toils but play in com- 
parison.” 

The attraction receiving the most attention was the “sword voting” con- 
test, in which a person attending the fair might vote for his military hero at 
$1.00 per ballot. The voting was hotly contested, particularly between Gen- 
erals U. S. Grant and George B. McClellan. The latter led most of the way, 
but a flood of votes for Grant at the fair’s conclusion made the Commander 
in Chief of the Union forces the winner. The final count among the leaders 
saw Grant with 30,291 votes, McClellan with 14,509, and a scattering of 
163 votes. S. C. Rowan emerged victorious among maritime candidates with 
462 votes, followed by Admiral David G. Farragut with 332, and a scat- 
tering of 128. The amount raised by the contest was $45,885. 

Propagandizing the New York fair was a newspaper published from April 
5 through April 23 and called the Spirit of the Fair. Its format was that of 
the standard fair paper except that it excluded commercial advertising and 
in some respects was more sedate than the average publication. 

A flag was presented to General Dix, president of the fair, on the clos- 
ing date, April 23. The presentation was to commemorate Dix’s action in 
crisis-ridden January of 1861, when, as Secretary of the Treasury, he had 
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sent this terse order to the Treasury agent in New Orleans: “If any one 
attempts to haul down the American flag, shoot him on the spot.” His words 
were remembered during the war and honored at this time. 

A report of the treasurer of the fair announced that well over $1,000,000 
had been raised and that $1,000,000 had been given to the treasurer of the 
Sanitary Commission. The final report fixed the net proceeds of the fair 
at $1,183,506.23. 

Philadelphia fell just short of its New York neighbor, as it reaped the 
second largest harvest from fair activity. Those working for the fair in the 
Quaker City were at first in doubt as to its outcome. One of Bloor’s female 
correspondents of the branch in Philadelphia wrote: 


I fear that instead of [the success of the Boston fair] inciting to persever- 
ance those who were moving in the matter here, it will have a tendency to 
discourage them. The stolid Dutch population of Pennsylvania will not 
take hold, as did the people throughout New England; and without such 
assistance, Philadelphia could accomplish but little, taxed as she has been, 
since the commencement of the war, by her hospitals, refreshment saloons, 
etc. So please don’t expect too much of us. 


Trying to stir up enthusiasm in Harrisburg was not without difficulty 
for another female worker. She said that some people were against any 
assistance to the fair because they claimed Philadelphians were doing all 
they could to take the capital away from them. Other opposition was based 
on the grounds that the Philadelphia fair was supposed to offer liquor, danc- 
ing, and raffling. Bloor himself said that the fair would net as much as any 
of the others “if it were not that Phila. is the headquarters of the C. C. 
[Christian Commission].” Virtually all misgivings, however, were soon dis- 
pelled by the enthusiasm which the fair generated. 

Opening on June 7, 1864, the fair stretched two miles in length and con- 
tained “miracles as many as Faust saw in his journey through the world 
of magic.” It was thought that the fair was of such proportions as to war- 
rant a visitors’ guide, which was duly published. To visit the ninety de- 
partments of this wonderland cost an adult $2.20, a fairly steep fee accord- 
ing to conventional fair prices. Philadelphia did not deviate to any great 
extent from the standard fair framework and operation in its sales and ex- 
hibits. 

The fair restaurant seemed quite formidable with a range 26 feet long, 
12 boilers with a 360-gallon capacity, and 30 cooks. A glimpse at the bill of 
fare indicated that even the most demanding appetite could be satisfied. 

The high light of the Philadelphia fair was the visit of the President of 
the United States and his family on June 16. The price of admission was 
doubled for the day, but crowds were still large. In a brief speech President 
Lincoln praised the work of the Sanitary Commission and the Christian 
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Commission. He spoke of the worthy purposes of the Sanitary Fairs which 
had been held in Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, New York, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and now Philadelphia. Often, stated Lincoln, he 
had been asked when the war would end. Only when the “object” had been 


| obtained, and that object was “restoring the national authority over the 


whole dominion.” The American people would go through on this objective 
even if it took three more years. But President Lincoln expressed the view 
that Grant would not be dislodged before Richmond. General Lew Wallace 
also addressed the crowd. He paid tribute to both Lincoln and Grant in 
their war pursuits and maintained that Grant would lead the Northern 
forces on to victory. Continuing, he prophesied: 


... Mr. Lincoln’s appreciation lies in the future. Midst the hurry, rush, and 
tumult of events, we have not time to fix our minds upon any one man or 
circumstance. Those who will come after us, and who will write the history 
of the past and present of this war, are the men who will give him the full 
credit he is entitled to, and describe him as he really is. 


A third speaker was Edward Everett, but his remarks were not recorded. 

The net proceeds of the Philadelphia fair were determined at $1,035,- 
398.96. Stille called the fair a great success, which he attributed to two of 
Bellows’ ideas: first, making the fair a grand spectacle and, second, confin- 
ing all executive power in the hands of a small and well-defined body. 

Other large fairs were held in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
and Albany. Plans for the Pittsburgh fair were possibly made in ignorance 
of the coming fair at Philadelphia, and the simultaneous holding of the two 
fairs no doubt worked to the detriment of both. Pittsburgh netted around 
$300,000. The St. Louis exposition, titled the Mississippi Valley Sanitary 
Fair, ran May 17-June 18, 1864. It was the longest fair on record although 
its last days of operation were devoted more to raffiing than the customary 
sales and exhibitions. The St. Louis fair was under the control of the West- 
ern Sanitary Commission rather than the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and its proceeds went to the former organization. It was a big spectacle, 
the lone fair undertaking of the Western Sanitary Commission, and nothing 
was spared to insure its success. 

The structure of fair operation in St. Louis did not differ greatly from 
that of the other fairs: the selection of an important military personage—in 
this case, General William S. Rosecrans—as president of the fair, a general 
city holiday proclaimed by the mayor, on opening day, a long parade, and 
inaugural ceremonies to initiate activities. The St. Louis fair claimed su- 
periority over that of New York in the commodious arrangement of its 


’ The Pittsburgh fair ran June 11-18; the fair at Philadelphia, June 7-28. 
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buildings which offered more elbow room to fair visitors. A point of pride 
was the main building. It measured 114 by 525 feet, was opened by many 
exits, and lighted by 3,000 gas jets supplied through one mile of pipe. The 
architectural center of attraction was an octagon-shaped floral temple in 
the main building, supported by eight pillars wound with evergreen and 
dotted with white lilies. Inscribed on the arches between the pillars or col- 
umns were the names of Union officers and their moments of glory: Grant 
at Vicksburg, Rosecrans at Stone River, Porter at Memphis, Osterhaus at 
Chattanooga, Sherman at Shiloh, Lyon at Wilson’s Creek, Hancock at 
Spottsylvania, and Sigel at Pea Ridge. 

The “sword voting” contest which had proved so popular in New York 
was conducted in St. Louis. General Winfield S. Hancock with 2,403 ballots 
won easily, more than doubling the votes of all his opponents.* Raffling 
was wide open, popular, and profitable to many. The prize package, the 
“Smizer farm” valued at $40,000, was sought by the holders of 50,000 one- 
dollar chances. Little Nellie Grant, the General’s daughter, was blindfolded 
to draw the winning number. Other lucky participants at this raffle took 
home eleven prizes, including a billiard table, buggy, grand piano, and 
Turkish rifles. Total receipts of the St. Louis fair were $618,782.28. Ex- 
penses were $64,191.28, leaving $554,591 for the work of the Western Sani- 
tary Commission. 

Baltimore’s fair for the benefit of the Sanitary and Christian Commissions 
was honored by the presence of President Lincoln at its opening, April 18, 
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the change which had come over the city since Union troops were attacked 
there three years ago. He was impressed with the loyalty and devotion of 
the people of Maryland to the cause. Lincoln chose this time to make public 
his views on the alleged massacre at Fort Pillow. There had been grumb- 
ling that the government was not doing its duty in this affair, but when the 
facts were established, the President stated, the government would act if 
retribution was called for. The Maryland fair closed on April 30 and $40,- 
234.54 was turned over to the central treasury of the Sanitary Commission. 

Cleveland offered its Northern Ohio Sanitary Fair for the benefit of the 
local Soldiers’ Aid Society, February 22-March 10, 1864. Fronting the im- 
pressive spectacle as honorary officers were the governor of Ohio, an ex- 
governor, the mayor of Cleveland, and some of Ohio’s favorite sons—Gen- 
eral James A. Garfield, Salmon P. Chase, and Benjamin F. Wade. The fair 
was housed in “buildings erected on the Public Square . . . cover[ing] 


* The also-rans were McClellan, Butler, Grant, and Sherman, in that order. While it is 
difficult to explain Hancock’s popularity, it is, perhaps, not so difficult to explain 
Grant’s lack of it. Grant was having a great deal of trouble with Lee in Virginia. 
His recent losses at Cold Harbor (June 3) were enormous and were thought by many 
to have been unnecessary. McClellan, always popular in many areas, soon was to be- 
come the Democratic presidential candidate. 





1864. In a speech at the inauguration ceremonies, Lincoln commented on | 
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64,000 square feet, [and] forming a Greek cross, the center rising in a ro- 
tunda and enclosing the Perry statue.” The fair was a popular undertaking 
in Cleveland and throughout the state. A successful run of over two weeks 
netted $78,551.33. Of this, $50,000 was invested within a short time in 


United States securities. 


Albany, New York, operated its Sanitary Fair from Washington’s birth- 
day through the 10th of March. It was called the Albany Army Relief Ba- 
zaar and focused its activities in the city’s Academy Park. Here a large 
building was erected in the shape of a double cross, “the Eastern nave, about 
200 feet in length, the Western one, 160 feet; the transepts, 205 feet; the 
width of nave and transepts, 60 feet; height of roof at eaves, 13 feet, and at 
apex, 28 feet.” Fair operations were launched by a eulogistic speech from 
Governor Horatio Seymour and proved lucrative throughout the seventeen- 
day run. An unofficial report fixed the gross receipts at $111,493.49, expenses 
at $29,584.99, and net receipts at $81,908.50. The proceeds were tabbed for 
delivery to the central treasury. 

Surprisingly enough, the Sanitary Fair in the nation’s capital was a dis- 
mal failure. Publicity and support were feeble and proceeds scant, but $3,- 
031.07 for the Sanitary Commission. Only two prefair notices were carried 
by the Washington Evening Star. One announced that a fair for the bene- 
fit of the Christian and Sanitary Commissions was to be held shortly in a 
building being erected on the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Seventh 
Street; the other announced the opening of the fair. Even the expected pres- 
ence of President Lincoln, Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin, Schuyler Col- 
fax, Salmon P. Chase, and other Washington notables was not realized. 
Only Senators Samuel C. Pomeroy, of Kansas, and Henry S. Lane, of In- 
diana, representing capital officialdom, spoke in behalf of the fair on open- 
ing night. 

Information obtained by Bloor some time later from a wife of a member 
of Congress gave an insight into the failure of the fair. It mirrored also the 
attitude toward the Sanitary Commission held by some groups in the capi- 
tal. The feeling among the latter was that the Commission had grown un- 
lawfully beyond the limits of its jurisdiction and that a dangerous situation 
resulted when much money passed into the hands of these persons outside 
the government and not directly responsible to it. Consequently, before the 
Sanitary Fair had begun, all the prominent women withdrew, in favor of a 
Christian Commission Fair. 


carrying off the sources of supply, & the sympathy of the money-spending 
community; and abandoning it, thus deprived of the elements of success, to 
a handful of ladies of little social position. . . . During its continuance, 
where it was not ridiculed or contemned it was ignored by the “better 
classes.” 
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Other fairs were held throughout the country.® Poughkeepsie raised $16,- 
192.27, with Matthew Vassar playing a leading role in donating the use of 
a “spacious four-story building”; Kalamazoo, Michigan, $1,400; Irvington, 
New York, $1,717.39; Dubuque, Iowa, $90,000; Burlington, Iowa, $25,000; 
Taylorsville, California, $3,744.12; Chelsea, Massachusetts, $3,263.10; Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, $1,000; New Castle and Damariscotta, Maine, $216.69; 
and Bridgeport, Connecticut, $200. In the financial report of the Sanitary 
Commission, the following fairs and results are recorded: Yonkers, New 
York, $12,000;* Flushing, Long Island, $3,934.32; Schuyler County, New 
York, $1,287.43; Warwick, Orange County, New York, $1,432.73; Hor- 
nellsville, New York, $800; South Adams, Massachusetts, $3,087.04; and 
Wheeling, Virginia, $2,500." 

From the fairs of which records are available, an approximate total of 
$4,392,980.92 was raised. This figure does not represent the amount of 
money turned over to the Sanitary Commission headquarters and to the 
national officers, nor was all of this money used for Commission work. In 
many cases, fairs which raised large cash sums turned over all of the money 
to the branches of the Commission sponsoring the fairs. In other instances, 
in case of joint operation with the Christian Commission or an aid society, 
proceeds were divided, with some of the money going into work other than 
that of the Sanitary Commission. This is not to imply that there were no 
benefits derived from such fairs by the national organization. But in such 
cases certain difficulties and misconceptions did arise. The total amount re- 
ceived by the central treasury from the Sanitary Fairs was $2,736,868.84.° 


5 The list given in this paper of cities and hamlets which sponsored Sanitary Fairs is 
not exhaustive. No doubt fairs were also held in other places, but because records and 
sources are not accessible, they were “born to blush unseen” except in their immediate 
localities. 

® About $2,000 was kept by the Yonkers Ladies Union Aid Society for its own use. 

7 Net proceeds used when available. Cities in which fairs were held but for which no 
figures of success or failure are available are Dayton, Ohio(?); Elmira, N.Y.; and 
Springfield, Mass. 

A fair, raising around $40,000, was held in Buffalo, February 23-March 2, 1864, but 
since it was sponsored by the Christian Commission and not the Sanitary Commission, 
its proceeds are not listed in the grand total above. The fair of the Western Sanitary 
Commission at St. Louis, however, is included. See the Buffalo Morning Express, 
February 23-March 3, 1864. 

S Commission Financial Report; James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from 
the Compromise of 1850 (9 vols.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1893-1922), V, 258. 
Rhodes uses only the round numbers, $2,736,000. Besides those fairs noted immedi- 
ately above in the financial report, the following fairs contributed to the central treas- 
ury: Boston, $50,000 (out of $145,950.85); Brooklyn, $305,513.83 (out of $402,943.74); 
New York, $1,184,487.72 (all); Philadelphia, $1,035,398.96 (all); Baltimore, $40,234.54 
(all?); Poughkeepsie, $16,192.97 (all); and Albany, $80,000 (out of $81,908.50). Fairs 
not contributing to the central treasury were those at Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 

_ St. Louis, Cleveland, Kalamazoo, Irvington, Dubuque, Burlington, Taylorsville (al- 
though here the proceeds may have been absorbed as part of the general donation from 
the state to the central treasury), Chelsea, Carlisle, New Castle and Damariscotta, 

Bridgeport, Dayton, Elmira, and Springfield. 
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Though the Sanitary Fairs appeared to be fruitful and endless fountains 
of money, they were not without their disadvantages. In a letter to Henry 
Ward Beecher, President Bellows explained some of the difficulties the 
Commission was experiencing which were not generally known to the pub- 
lic. He stated that even with the fairs, the Commission was not much better 
off financially than it had been in earlier years. Women in many parts of 
the North were now engaged in making dolls and fancy things for the fairs. 
The sale of such articles would only raise money to buy supplies which the 
women had formerly made themselves; and with the depreciation of money, 
it would be a more expensive process to buy supplies than to have them 
homemade. Bellows also pointed out that in spite of the millions secured 
through the Sanitary Fairs, the Commission actually lacked sufficient 
money to keep its machinery functioning. Generally, the fairs sent money 
raised to the branch treasuries, who spent it for supplies. The supplies were 
forwarded to the central depots of the Commission, but the whole cost of 
distribution fell on the central treasury. “The more money the branches 
have,” said Bellows, “the more supplies we have; and the more supplies we 
have, the more it costs to forward them, distribute and supply them to our 
vast army, scattered over our wide country.” 

These sentiments were echoed by J. Foster Jenkins, successor to Frederick 
Law Olmsted as general secretary, when he said in 1864: 


The fairs had arrested the flow of sanitary stores to such an extent that the 
receipts in kind had for some months been fifty per cent less than in the 
corresponding period of 1863. Even if the commission had received all the 
money raised by the various fairs, it would still be straitened [sic] by the 
falling off in the supply of supplementary stores. 


The Sanitary Fairs, taken as a whole, proved beneficial to the Commis- 
sion both as publicity and as a source of supply in cash and kind. There 
were difficulties and drawbacks attending them—jealousies from within and 
hostility from without, the deviations which they caused in the regular and 
systematic efforts at supply—but these were overbalanced by the salutary 
results. 

An analysis of the large body of source material on the fairs gives one the 
impression that they served to draw Northern cities together in a common 
goal—victory for the Union armies. Starting in the fall of 1863, when the 
tide had begun to turn militarily for the North, the fairs launched a tre- 
mendous wave of enthusiasm for “the cause”—pocketbooks, though pinched 
by two years of war, were opened again, arms folded in an attitude of peace 
without victory were unclasped to work for the soldiers. This nationwide 
surge of vitality and common trust did not slacken materially until Lee sur- 
rendered at Appomattox. 
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From Middletown, New York, the author 
writes, “My head and heritage are both damn- 
yankee, but my heart belongs to the Army of 
Northern Virginia” in spite of anything implied 
below. She is currently working on a novel 
based on the life of Major John Pelham. 


A Surplus of Lees 


MARY ELIZABETH SERGENT 


It is a constant source of wonder why no enterprising publisher prepares 
an exhaustive chart to help the novice map his way through the most out- 
standing tangle of kinsmen waiting to trap the amateur Civil War historian. 
Consider, for example, the Lees. 

The Photographic History of the Civil War contains mention of seventeen 
Lees. Lee’s Lieutenants, Book III, which might be called par for the course, 
lists eleven Lees as well as a Lee’s Church, a Lee’s Road, and naturally, 
Leesburg. Still another book of similar vintage lists thirteen Lees, and this 
book isn’t even about Lee—it’s about Stuart. Even a volume devoted to the 
life and letters of General George Armstrong Custer lists four Lees in its in- 
dex, although most of its subject’s encounters with Lees took place at the 
point of a saber. 

Since a great many of these Lees are related to each other, it is all ex- 
ceedingly complicated. Others, of course, are not related at all, and that can 
be even more complicated. 

Early in my own study of the period, while mentally riding Virginia’s by- 
ways with the troops of one Fitzhugh Lee, I was stunned to discover this 
footnote: “Do not confuse with Fitz Lee.” This sent me to an army regis- 
ter in an effort to sort out at least some of the family. The register was not 
much help. It listed, as holding commissions in the United States Army be- 
tween September, 1789, and March, 1903, sixty-two Lees! 

Six were veterans of the American Revolution. These presumably died be- 
fore 1861. Another eighteen served their time during the second struggle 
with England, or in the War with Mexico. Most of these were safely on the 
shelf before the Civil War broke out. 
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Nine more fought Indians on the plains after the War, or engaged the 
Spaniard along about the turn of the century. Among these is listed Fitz- 
hugh Lee, Jr. Only a merciful Providence brought this lad into the world too 
late to be carried on the muster rolls of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

An army register is discouraging in another way. Printed by loyal sons of 
the Union, it is apt to break off in mid-career of some famous Confederate 
and announce bleakly, “Joined in the Rebellion against the United States.” 
Unless he lived thirty more years and returned to the fold during the Span- 
ish-American War, you will get no more about him from the army register. 
If he lived to don the blue coat of repentance it blandly ignores his inter- 
vening decades. Exception is made only when the offender died on the field 
while in a state of rebellion. In such cases the official register takes a certain 
grim pleasure in recording bare fact. 

Many of the Lees, of course, were “in rebellion,” but not all. Fully 
twenty-two of them can be eliminated because they were citizens of states 
which remained in the Union. And these fought with the damnyankees to 
boot! Large numbers of them seem to have been from Connecticut, but one 
or two actually were natives of such places as Maine and Kansas. One, an 
obvious imposter, was born in Ireland! 

You stood a better chance of getting into history as a Lee if you were a 
southern Lee. There was a Robert Lee in the Union Army—Robert M. Lee 
of Pennsylvania—but who ever heard of him? 

Lees properly southern and in rebellion are again divided into those from 
Virginia, and those whose forebears strayed into other states. Thus Charles 
Cochrane Lee, who was killed in a battle called Glendale, in June of 1862, 
is obviously destined for oblivion. He wore a gray uniform, but he came 
from North Carolina. 

Virginian Lees show a marked tendency toward similar Christian names. 
This complicates matters until you are as frustrated as a researcher of my 
acquaintance, who confessed she had wasted one entire day in the Archives 
of the United States Military Academy consistently confusing John Pegram 
with John Pelham. 

The greatest Lee snarl stems from one Henry Lee, usually called Light 
Horse Harry Lee just to set him apart from Harry Raymond Lee, Henry 
Lee, Jr., Henry Herbert Lee, and—but why go on? Light Horse Harry mar- 
ried twice, and he was a prolific sire. His first wife was Matilda Lee, a 
cousin. It was hard for Lees not to marry cousins. They were related to most 
of the residents of Virginia. Matilda gave him a house—Stratford—and two 
children who outlived her. 

Feeling the family name was insecure, he then took to wife Anne Hill 
Carter of Shirley. The fifth child of this marriage was Robert Edward Lee, 
Class of 1829 at West Point, Commander of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
and father of three sons and four daughters. The lady who co-operated in 
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this last venture was named Mary Lee Washington Fitzhugh Custis Lee! 
She was an only child, and her parents did not want to slight any branch of 
the family. 

None of the daughters—Mary, Agnes, Annie, and Mildred—ever married. 
The eldest son never married either. He bore the resounding name George 
Washington Custis Lee and was graduated from West Point at the head of 
the Class of 1854. That put him in the Engineers, and in the Engineers he 
stayed through the years despite his frantic efforts to get into another 
branch of the service during the rebellion into which he entered. Engineers 
seldom make exciting copy. 

The second son is usually called Rooney, which is not a name at all but 
a nickname. He was engagingly described in a book of my youth as “too big 
for a man and not quite big enough for a horse.” He graduated—mention it 
in whispers—from Harvard. He then moved heaven, and earth, and Win- 
field Scott—no mean feat since the General weighed in the neighborhood of 
300 pounds—until he had wrangled himself a commission in the United 
States Army. In the spring of 1861, he too “joined in the rebellion,” etc. 

Youngest of the sons was Robert Edward, Jr., a student at the University 
of Virginia when The War broke out, and a private in the Confederate ar- 
tillery for some time thereafter. For Robert Edward, Jr., I have always had a 
great deal of fondness. He was not only handsome and dutiful, but also un- 
complicated. With a Junior one knows where one stands—unless, of course, 
the Junior be named Fitzhugh. 

It is with the cousins, the second cousins, and the kissing cousins several 
times removed, of this family that we really enter the tortuous paths of 
genealogy. Robert Edward, Sr. was not an only child. One of his brothers 
was a naval officer—we are left to guess why and how he strayed into such 
a profession. It was this gentleman who was responsible for Fitzhugh. 

It is with Fitzhugh that horror piles upon horror. The register records a 
Fitzhugh Lee, a William Fitzhugh Lee, and—God save us and keep us!—a 
William Henry Fitzhugh Lee. And all of these are Virginians and contem- 
poraries. 

So the question arises which Fitz who you confuse with— Oh, you know 
what I mean. 

William Fitzhugh, may his soul rest in peace, simplified the entire matter 
by dying on July 29, 1861, of wounds received July 21, 1861, at Bull Run, 
“while in rebellion,” etc. Somewhere upon the field of Manassas I move we 
erect a suitable monument to this “unknown Lee.” 

Fitzhugh graduated from West Point in 1856, tangled with Comanches in 
Texas, got himself a wound, and returned to the Military Academy as a 
cavalry instructor. He was there when Virginia left the Union, whereupon 
he resigned. Soon he was commanding a regiment of Virginia cavalry. 


But William Henry Fitzhugh was also commanding a regiment of Vir- dl 
ginia cavalry. And William Henry Fitzhugh had also resigned from the 
United States Army when Virginia left the Union. But W. H. F. does not 
seem to be a graduate of West Point. Further study along the line provided 
by this clue proves that William Henry Fitzhugh was Rooney, and the mys- 
tery is solved. I’m glad they thought up a nickname for one of them. 

After this I have made no effort to straighten out the pre-Revolutionary 
Lees, who were numerous; or the modern Lees, who are also numerous. | 
try to ignore a nagging little question at the back of my mind, viz: to which 
Fitz was Fitzhugh, Jr., junior? I note with growing dismay a Stephen D. Lee 
and an S. S. Lee in the Civil War book on my desk at the moment. I am not 
going to make any inquiry about them either. Since sorting out Fitz and 
Fitzhugh, I am too exhausted. 

Also I am not quite sure Fitz and Fitzhugh are sorted out. I think Fitz- 
hugh was Fitzhugh and Fitz was Rooney, but maybe it was the other way 
around. Fitz might have been short for Fitzhugh, you know, and—but why 
go on? 

Of one thing only I am sure. When next I enter Battle Abbey and stand 
before the portrait of the good, gray General, I shall sweep him a profound 
curtsy. Here was a man! He not only commanded the Army of Northern 
Virginia; he not only kept Jackson and A. P. Hill from each other’s throats; 
he not only held all the power and resources of my own and a large num- 
ber of other states at bay for years by sheer genius—he could keep his rela- 
tives sorted out! 
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Hardtack and Burned Beans 


PALMER H. BOEGER 


WHEN FEDERAL AUTHORITIES hurriedly patched together an army of volun- 
teers to fight the Confederacy they expected to feed the citizen soldiers the 
same regulation ration and in the same manner that the government fed 
the regulars in peacetime.’ The United States Army ration was nearly twice 
as large as the French ration and more than a fifth greater than that of the 
British Army.? Salt meat, fresh beef, bread, coffee, and army vegetables were 
substantial food which would enable men to endure long marches and hard 
fighting. A company fund arrangement offered thrifty volunteers opportu- 
nities for variety in their diet which no European soldier ever dreamed of. 
The Yankee army could become the best provisioned military organization 
in the world. What the Washington authorities did not understand was the 
“curious tastes” of the American volunteer, for the untrained citizen soldier 
was used to quite a different diet at home. Nor did they consider his utter 
inability to cook what his government had to give him, and his independ- 
ence and unwillingness to learn to cook. 

The young men who responded to Lincoln’s several calls for volunteers 
actually were not wholly strangers to a diet of salt meat, potatoes, and 
bread; but mothers, sisters, and wives at home made coarse raw materials 
palatable with their experienced cookery. Having a romantic notion as to 
what army life was like, these green recruits could not easily adjust to “un- 
eatable rations,” to sleeping on the floor ten or twelve men to a room, and 
to falling out and waiting around. Regarding themselves as heroes saving 


1 Austin Flint, Contributions Relating to the Causation and Prevention of Disease, and 
to Camp Diseases (New York: Hurd & Houghton, 1867), p. 73; Regulations for the 
Army of the United States, 1861 (New York: Harper & Bros., 1861), Article 42. The 
army ration was: 12 oz. of pork or bacon, or 20 oz. of salt or fresh beef; 18 oz. of soft 
bread or flour, or 12 oz. of hard bread, or 18 oz. of cornmeal; and to every 100 rations, 
15 Ib. of beans or peas, and 10 Ib. of rice or hominy; 10 Ib. of green coffee, or 8 lb. of 
roasted coffee, or 11/, lb. of tea; 15 Ib. of sugar; 4 qts. of vinegar; 3 Ib. 12 oz. of salt; 
1 qt. of molasses; and 30 Ib. of potatoes, when practicable. The full ration for one 
soldier weighed about 2!/, lb. 

2 Flint, op. cit., p. 73. 
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their country, they expected to be treated like heroes. They at least ex- 
pected to live in good home style. None had dreamed of doing his own 
cooking, and few had more than a vague idea as to what to do with pots 
and pans. 

The confusion of the first weeks of the war permitted most of the volun- 
teers to escape real army cooking for a few days. The first arrivals at the 
rendezvous camps had to eat at inns and hotel dining rooms under the eyes 
of the state authorities. The statutes of Congress required the state govern- 
ments to feed the militia until a federal officer swore the men into the na- 
tional service. The harassed state officials did what seemed to them the 
logical thing to do—they asked the local tavern and hotel proprietors to 
board the recruits. 

The confusion and lack of home-style comforts soon disillusioned the 
volunteers. At Columbus, Ohio, the volunteers came in such numbers that 
hotel managers could not assemble enough food or sufficient help to prepare 
the meals. Forced to eat in relays, the last men to be served had to wait un- 
til noon for their breakfasts. At Hartford a company of the First Connecti- 
cut lost their patience and tried to break the guard. “Our miserable fare,” 
screamed a disgusted private of the First Wisconsin, eating at the St. Charles 
in Milwaukee, “is not actually fit for a drove of hogs.”* 

Soon after the war started, the governors of Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and New York rushed several regiments to Washington. The 
Seventh New York and Eighth Massachusetts ate hardtack, coffee, and 
chunks of boiled beef served up in pails by their company cooks. These regi- 
ments were sporty outfits whose members liked to dress up in colorful uni- 
forms, parade on holidays, and drill just for fun. The cooks had not cooked 
for their companies before. The hurry and excitement of their capital-saving 
mission kept the men both busy and quiet. At Washington, federal officers 
quartered these first regiments in government buildings. The Seventh New 
York each day marched down Pennsylvania Avenue to eat in hotel dining 
rooms along that thoroughfare. The Massachusetts men ate hardtack and 
bacon toasted over fires kindled in the Capitol’s basement furnaces. Their 
neighbors of the Fifth Massachusetts fried bacon over open fires in the yard 
of the Treasury Building.‘ 

Meanwhile, state officials soon arranged to have local contractors build 
cookhouses to feed the volunteers with ready-cooked rations until they 
should depart for the war. Usually the same tavern and hotel owners who 
had fed the first recruits were asked to take the contracts. Most of the time, 
state authorities didn’t bother to ask for competitive bids but just agreed to 





3 Whitelaw Reid, Ohio in the War .. . (2 vols.; Columbus: Eclectic Publishing Co., 
1883), I, 28; E. B. Quiner, comp., “Correspondence of Wisconsin Volunteers” (10 
vols.; MSS in State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison), I, 1. 

* “Washington as a Camp,” Atlantic Monthly, VIII (July, 1861), 107; Alfred S. Roe, 
The Fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry (Boston: Fifth Regiment Vet- 

eran Assoc., 1911), pp. 35-37. 
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pay the contractors forty cents per ration, the top price allowed by federal 
law. The state contracts in every case called for a more varied diet than did 
the federal regulations. Ohio’s Governor William Dennison insisted that the 
swarm of volunteers at Columbus must not be limited immediately to coarse 
army rations. Indiana added pepper, onions, and dried fruit. The state ra- 
tion exceeded the U.S. ration by a fourth. Connecticut regiments ate more 
potatoes and soft bread than regulations provided. At Milwaukee Rice and 
Andrews sometimes fed the First Wisconsin on corned beef, beefsteaks, pork 
steaks and butter. At Racine the Fourth Wisconsin had steaks, roasts, and 
fresh fish.° 

While the contractors scarcely could match family tables, the truth is that 
very few of them seriously tried to do well. Generally left without super- 
vision in those hectic days, knavish contractors produced poorly cooked ra- 
tions but collected for all the men carried on the roster of the regiment, 
whether they were actually present or not. At Milwaukee the beef was 
“half-cooked and sometimes half rotten.” The potatotes had sprouts still on 
them, were not cleaned, and were water soaked and cold. Often the men 
had to eat their half-cooked beef “three or four times.” In most cases the 
contractors had food enough if only it had not been “served up so con- 
founded nasty.” A group of contractors at three Staten Island camps pro- 
duced such miserable food that the men smashed the furniture and threat- 
ened to shoot the contractors. Surgeons intervened with officers to improve 
the messing and get rid of filth, odors, and unclean utensils in the cook- 
houses. A Hoosier claimed that a wild goose could take a grain of coffee in 
its bill, swim down the Mississippi River from St. Paul, and make a better 
beverage all the way to the Gulf than the soldiers got at Camp Morton. 
Some rash fellows demanded that the rations be issued to them so they 
might cook their own. A knowing New Englander accurately observed that 
“the country boys sorely missed their daily pie.” Scores of men had nothing 
to do but wait around, eat, and complain. At mealtime many forgot their 
bitter words, threw discretion and manners to the winds, and gorged them- 
selves on the poorly cooked rations. Often the first companies to enter the 
mess hall devoured the choice food so that the last units did not get enough 
or found only unexciting boiled salt pork, cold potatoes, and dry bread. The 
civilian employees of the contractors favored their friends or companies from 
their home towns. Generally they just let the men take what they wanted.* 


> Reid, op. cit., I, 30; William H. H. Terrell, Indiana in the War of the Rebellion 
(Indianapolis: Douglass & Conner, 1869), p. 453; Quiner, op. cit., 1 8, 189. 

® Ibid., 1, 3-4, 7, 10; William D. Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton (2 vols.; Indianapolis 
& Kansas City: Bowen-Merrill Co., 1899), I, 151-52; Thomas T. Ellis, Leaves from the 
Diary of an Army Surgeon ... (New York: John Bradburn, 1863), pp. 14-15, 23; 
Ellis Spear, “The Story of the Raising and Organization of a Regiment of Volunteers 
in 1862,” War Papers, No. 46 (Published by the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
the ‘United States, Commandery of the District of Columbia, Washington, 1903); 
Terrell, op. cit., p. 453. 
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Hearing the cries of the disgruntled soldiers, the citizens concluded that 
their heroes were starving through government neglect. City and country 
folks sent hundreds of boxes filled with the choicest foods to their home 
town companies. Townspeople invited soldiers to eat at their family tables. 
The men of Camp Scott at Milwaukee stuffed themselves, but they could 
not eat everything sent for them. Appalling waste was the consequence. At 
Racine the Fourth Wisconsin left food enough on the tables “for another 
small regiment.” At Indianapolis the mess tables looked like “a grand old- 
fashioned barbecue.” Hoosier volunteers gobbled roast fowl, baked hams, 
fresh butter, cakes, preserves, jellies, and pickles sent by citizens. With howls 
of glee they threw the contractor’s unpeeled potatoes, dry bread, and fat 
bacon at each other as if these things were snowballs.” 

Somewhere between the state camps and the war zones, every volunteer 
suddenly confronted real army rations and the army regulation which re- 
quired privates to cook their own food. The states sent their regiments off 
with boiled pork and hardtack, but often the citizens piled so many boxes 
aboard the trains that the men let the pork and hardtack spoil in their 
haversacks. Some regiments detrained at towns en route and devoured beef, 
ham, chicken, cakes, and pies at tables set by groups of local ladies. When 
the novelty of war wore off, this sort of farewell became less and less fre- 
quent. Regiments headed for Washington had their first warning of ap- 
proaching reality at Hagerstown, Maryland, where a white guard tent an- 
nounced in large painted letters their arrival at “Camp Pork and Crackers.” 
Encamped at Harrisburg, the First Wisconsin could get only “iron-clad 
pies,” coffee, and “sowbelly” roasted on a stick. The pork, wailed an un- 
happy volunteer, was the broad side of pork with the lean and bone cut off. 
To a new recruit, hardtack had as much flavor as a basswood shingle. At 
the Relay House in Maryland, a commissary handed out to the first arrivals 
soft bread and ropy, rusty-looking salt beef. Soldiers at Washington could 
not get vegetables or dried fruit. The fare, stormed a disgusted volunteer, “is 
utterly unworthy of the government.”*® 

The army’s Commissary Department could do little better during those 
first weeks of the war. So disorganized were affairs at bureau headquarters 
that Colonel Joseph Pannel Taylor did not know how some regiments were 
fed.® Half of the experienced commissary officers had resigned to go into re- 
tirement or into Confederate service, Colonel George Gibson, nominal head 


PALMER H. BOEGER 


7 Ibid., pp. 451-52; Quiner, op. cit., I, 9, 189. 
8 Ibid., I, 13, 17, 20, 83. 
® Lt. Col. Joseph P. Taylor to Simon Cameron, May 7, 1861, Record Group 192, Records 
of the Commissary General of Subsistence, Letters to the Secretary of War, 1854-1866 
(MSS, National Archives, Washington, D.C.); cited hereinafter as DNA: RG 192, fol- 
lowed by the box or letter book number (if any); Taylor to Cameron, August 3, 1861, 
DNA: RG 192; A Report to the Secretary of War of the Operations of the Sanitary 
Commission and upon the Sanitary Condition of the Volunteer Army . . . December, 
1851 (Washington: McGill & Witherow, 1861), p. 29. This is No. 40 of the Sanitary 
Commission Documents and is cited hereinafter as Commission Documents, No. 40. 
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of the department, was eighty-one years of age and hopelessly bedridden. 
As acting chief, Colonel Taylor had reached seventy and was slowing up. 
The agency had boxes of hardtack and barrels of pork scattered around 
Washington, some of them in warehouses and others lying in heaps at the 
railroad station or along the Potomac, but the bureau lacked the manpower 
and the wagons to make orderly issues. The administration did nothing 
about the manpower, for this was supposed to be a three-month war with 
no need for an elaborate supply arrangement. Nor did the untrained volun- 
teer officers at first know how to draw rations for their men or even where 
to go for them. At Washington, Philadelphia, and Fortress Monroe, whole 
regiments wandered unfed through the streets.”° 

Though too much impressed by the letter of the regulations, Colonel 
Taylor soon managed to collect a little fresh bread and beef. Early in May 
carpenters built two ovens in a basement committee room of the Capitol, 
which already housed five regiments and 3,000 barrels of flour. At the end 
of August a battery of fourteen ovens poured forth 60,000 loaves of fresh 
white bread daily.** Captain Amos Beckwith rushed through a contract 
with four Pennsylvanians for cattle, while the quartermaster quickly fenced 
the Washington Monument grounds to hold the animals.** Drovers herded 
the cattle down the streets of Washington, and civilian butchers killed the 
beeves at the base of the unfinished monument. Once things were better 
organized, wagons delivered the meat while it was yet warm and the nerves 
still twitched. In the warm weather, the stench of the offal as it piled up 
soon brought complaints from the citizens and forced the commissary to 
move slaughtering operations across the Potomac. 

The Commissary Department handed out the rations but did nothing to 
teach the helpless volunteers what to do with their raw fat pork and green 
coffee beans. The army’s policy was to force all men to learn to cook—a 
practice left over from the American Revolution. As a result, all regiments 
had more or less the same experiences in learning to cook. The army had 
not a single cooks’ and bakers’ school for training even a few noncommis- 
sioned officers in the rudiments of camp cooking. Taylor’s office printed 500 
copies of an army cookbook, but few reached the camps. Further, few of 
the volunteers would have known what to do with a cookbook even if they 
had had one, and the patience to learn what to do was not an outstanding 
trait of the volunteer soldier. Some of the volunteers took one look at their 
raw rations, cursed the government and the commissaries, and went straight 
to the sutler. Others showed a kind of curiosity and attempted to cook, re- 
signed to their fate, and yet others made fun of their sowbelly and hard 
crackers. 


10 [bid. 

11 Cincinnati Daily Commercial, September 27, 1861. ; 

12 The “Sibley contract” later drew the attention of the congressional committee on 
contracts. 
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Officers of the new volunteer outfits were no help. Often the company 
officers came around and casually suggested that the men had better get 
together, draw rations and kettles, and cook. In some companies the com- 
mander detailed two privates who had a “hankering” for the business to 
cook for the whole company. Other commanders just assumed that the men 
would get along and so did nothing. Generally, friends or tentmates gath- 
ered in “messes” of from three to ten men, but in entire regiments it was 
every man for himself from the start. Officers ate at separate tables in the 
company mess hall or formed separate officers’ messes with a servant or en- 
listed man doing the cooking. Officers received ration allowances according 
to their rank and, if they wished, could buy hams, shoulders, potatoes, 
canned foods, and anything else the regimental commissaries had on hand. 
A few lucky companies had in their ranks men who had learned something 
of the culinary arts in a lumber camp or a hotel or restaurant, but usually 
the officers took the best cook for themselves. Most often the men simply 
agreed to be fair and rotate the embarrassing chores. This division of labor 
appealed to the independent citizen soldiers. It also gave the army a regu- 
lar daily or weekly detail of new men who would have to determine anew 
what to do with the rations. 

Men who cooked for themselves or for their mess group attempted to fry | 
everything. The quartermaster did not issue frying pans, but the men made 
their own by clamping tin plates into the jaws of a split stick. Frying pans 
could also be purchased from the sutler or fashioned by melting the weld 
and so splitting a canteen. Most of the meat, whether salt or fresh, ended 
up fried, though some was toasted on a stick or thrown on the coals. The 
volunteers fried their potatoes in pork fat and did the onions the same way. 
Peas and beans could not be fried. The Yankee boys didn’t like the peas 
anyway, except as pea soup. If an expert at the beanhole was not available, 
they had to boil the beans. Dried army fruit or foraged apples often were 
fried. Hundreds of men soaked hardtack and fried it in pork grease. 

The ease and speed of frying convinced the recruits that it was the best | 
method, but even frying often produced poor results because of the careless 
habits of the volunteers. Slovenliness was the most distinctive trait of 
Americans, European visitors had been writing for fifty years before the war, 
and some Americans agreed with that verdict. The army cooks, for example, 
generally did not water the salt meat well enough, nor did they cook it 
nearly long enough. The long-drawn-out saltiness of pickled beef was par- 
ticularly difficult to make edible. The underdone vegetables were unpala- 
table, and the half-cooked beans were about as digestible as buckshot, 
while they looked like “a sloppy, slimy mess.” “To describe the dishes we 
sometimes have to partake of,” wrote a discouraged Wisconsin cavalryman, 
“is more than I dare to attempt.”’* The men had little choice but to eat 


13 Quiner, op. cit., VII, 191; Leander Stillwell, Story of a Common Soldier of Army Life 
in the Civil War (lst ed.; Erie, Kan.: Press of the Erie Record, 1917), p. 25. 
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what the apprentices prepared while learning. The poor cooking and gen- 
eral indifference toward cleanliness sent dozens of recruits on sick call. 

Green volunteers made embarrassing mistakes out of ignorance and care- 
lessness. Some better understood rice after they had dumped a three-days’ 
allowance into one kettle and filled every mess pan in the company. When 
not served up burned—and it usually was—army rice turned up tasting 
“like salve with lard for seasoning.” A raw private in Buell’s army neg- 
lected to stir the beans, and the first of his messmates to try the potful struck 
“hardpan” three inches down. Others forgot the expansiveness of desic- 
cated vegetables and threw a whole brick into the pot. The vegetables 
welled up out of the kettle into the fire and burned to the bottom at the 
same time. Messes often were short of food because their cooks simply de- 
stroyed rations and threw them away. Individual men refused even to try 
to cook, and cooks detailed to the company kitchen sometimes begged their 
commanding officers to be relieved.** 

Sanitary Commission inspectors wandering about the camps at Washing- 
ton insisted that the skill of the company cooks was superior to that of the 
cooks-for-a-week among the mess groups. Their assignment to the kitchen 
for several days or weeks at a time gave the company cooks time to learn 
something about kitchen arts, but nevertheless they usually just boiled 
everything. Charged with preparing rations for a hundred men, two cooks 
alone could not use other methods. The disgusted men wanted their favor- 
ite vegetable baked with slabs of salt pork and preferred their meat to be 
broiled or fried. The cooks merely boiled the potatoes with the skins on, 
also boiling onions, turnips, or any other fresh vegetable that fell into their 
hands. Potatoes were the vegetable most commonly issued by commissaries. 
Dried apples and peaches the cooks stewed. Rice was boiled and usually 
served with a spoonful of molasses as a pudding, for the Yankee boys dis- 
liked rice in any other form. Worms often infested dried fruit, which was 
frequently covered with mold, and weevils got into the rice. 

Company cooks kindled their fires in a shallow trench, drove two 
crotched sticks into the ground, and hung their kettles on a pole. Others 
built their cook fires between two rows of bricks or stones. As late as De- 
cember, 1861, only a tenth of the regiments about Washington had cook- 
stoves."* The hot open fires required extra care at the kettles, but the great 
heat discouraged anyone from stirring the contents. When cooked, the 
rations often had been smoked until they were bitter, and chances were the 
coffee was full of soot. Company cooks learned their trade only after burn- 
ing hundreds of good army rations and hearing the frank opinions of their 


14 Thid.; Marvin B. Butler, My Story of the Civil War and the Under-ground Railroad 
(Huntington, Ind.: The United Brethren Publishing Establishment, 1914). pp. 260- 
61; Commission Documents, No. 40, p. 23. 

18 Tbid., p. 23. 
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did so poorly that the Eighth Wisconsin smashed the mess hall furniture. 
At Camp Scott, New York, angry men demolished a cookhouse."* 








rules of sanitation for the kitchen and the care of their mess gear. No one 
yet knew the role of bacteria in illness, but, even so, contemporary stan- 
dards of cleanliness were ignored. The cooks commonly smoked and chewed 
tobacco while at work and wore their regular service uniforms. A New 





































served as seats between meals. Camp pans and kettles were not only used 
for cooking but were also used as wash boilers and laundry tubs when the 
cooks did not need them. The cooks left garbage lying around the camp, 
and the volunteers threw food at will on the camp grounds.”" 

The more slovenly men frequently appeared at the cook shack at mess 
call with gear that had not been washed. Some men just wiped their plates 
with a piece of bread at the end of the meal and “ate the dishrag.” Others 
poured hot coffee over their dishes and wiped them off with a handful of 
grass. Nearly everyone’s plate was fire-blackened from service as a frying 
pan. When knives and forks became rusty, they were jabbed into the 
ground a few times, the earth serving as an abrasive. Dysentery, diarrhea, 
and other digestive disorders traceable to the soldier’s own carelessness or to 
bad water felled almost every Yankee volunteer some time during his 
enlistment. 

In May and June, 1861, agents of the Sanitary Commission inspected sev- 
eral army camps and pointed out the atrocious cooking and enormous waste 
of rations. Untrained cooks, they declared, disregarded all the rules of 
cleanliness. In June the Commission sent resolutions both to Lincoln and 
to Congress asking the legislators to provide by law for the enlistment of 
noncombatant cooks and for the organization of company messes supervised 
by trained personnel. Trained cooks would halt the awful waste and save 
money for the government, reasoned the Commission’s spokesmen. “One 
cook is worth ten doctors,” was the Commission’s war cry. Their plea was 
documented with the information that the regiments with the best cooks 
had the least sickness and the highest morale.** The New York Tribune 


16 Quiner, op. cit., II, 8. ; 

17 Lawrence Van Alstyne, Diary of an Enlisted Man (New Haven, Conn.: Tuttle, More- 
house & Taylor Co.), pp. 30-33. 

18 The Sanitary Commission, Report of the Preliminary Survey of the Camps of that 

Portion of the Volunteer Forces near Washington, July 9, 1861 (Washington, 1861), 

p. 74; also Manual for the Army and Hospital, Containing Directions and Recipes for 

Preparing and Cooking Army Rations (St. Louis, 1862), p. 11. 




















fellow soldiers. At Camp Randall, Wisconsin, the beginning company cooks | 


The raw troops, their cooks included, disregarded the most elementary | 


Yorker could not remember ever having seen the cooks of his company | 
wash their hands. In the 128th New York the cooks did not wash the boxes 

and barrels which they used for kitchen tables, though sometimes they | 
scraped the furniture to make it look clean. The same boxes and barrels | 
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joined the campaign with a demand for general adoption of the company 
kitchen with trained cooks. The editor charged that the army was the 
“worst fed in the world.”*® Lincoln merely referred the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations to Secretary of War Simon Cameron, who did nothing. 
Sanitary Commission agents next descended upon the commissary gen- 


' eral. Colonel Taylor had served on the subsistence office staff since 1828. 
| He was mechanical, formal, and without imagination, his habits not a little 


fixed by the slow routines of peacetime. Never as aggressive as his brother, 
and former President, Zachary, Joseph Taylor seemed at times to be afraid 
of his superiors. Taylor listened to the agents but disgusted the reformers 
with his unwillingness even to try to do anything. Major Alexander E. 
Shiras, Taylor’s assistant and the department's chief accountant, sat on the 
Board of Directors of the Sanitary Commission. Shiras produced neither 
action nor ideas, and the Commission ignored him after a year.*° 

In July, Sanitary Commission officials and their reforming friends hope- 
fully urged their plans upon individual members of Congress. After the 
Bull Run disaster, they found the congressmen in a mood to carry out a 
reorganization of the War Department. Several congressmen and editors 
strove to add to the ration such items as butter, cheese, and fish, and to 
increase the allowance of fresh vegetables. Potatoes and onions, they ar- 
gued, would prevent scurvy and improve health and morale. The army 
ration ought to be more nearly like the civilian diet. “Army rations are 
detestably poor fare,” wrote Greeley’s Tribune. “Hardbread and salt pork 
day after day for every meal is something that even the most heroic patri- 
otism rather revolts at.” It would eventually “drive men to drink.”** The 
company fund had failed utterly to function as regulations intended, the 
reformers held, since some volunteers didn’t know of its existence and oth- 
ers had no patience with a plan seemingly intended to starve them. 

To add weight to its demands for trained cooks, the Sanitary Commis- 
sion persuaded Governor Edwin D. Morgan to allow James M. Sanderson 
to supervise the kitchens of the 15th and 33d New York regiments. Sander- 
son was a well-known professional chef with several years of experience at 
better hotels in Philadelphia and New York. Congress, however, rejected 
all suggestions on army messing as too costly and idealistic. Hearing the 
soldiers grumble about not getting enough to eat, the lawmakers adopted, 
instead, Taylor’s unimaginative proposal to add four ounces to the meat 
and bread rations. Taylor did not seek, and Congress did not offer, an in- 
crease in the ration of fresh vegetables and canned foods to improve the 
soldiers’ diet. The Commissary Chief did not so much as hint at a school 


”* New York Tribune, July 10, 22, 1861. 


* Ibid., July 3, August 2, 3, 1861 
” Ibid., May 7, August 3, 1861. 
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for cooks and bakers, nor did he press for adoption of the company mess. 
“Everyone now would at least get enough to eat,” mocked a critic, “even 
with a little waste in cooking.” ** 

The army’s ration was now too large, and yet it was no more like the 
normal civilian diet than before. Experience proved that soldiers could not 
eat all of their allowance. If sometimes they had nothing to eat, it was be- 
cause they had wasted an appalling amount of food while learning to cook. 
Master wasters, they threw away thousands of rations without even trying 
to cook them. Many would not touch fat meat or hardtack. A western vis- 





awe Sena 


itor declared it “painful to see what quantity of sweet white bread and | 


good meat” was scattered about the camps of the Army of the Potomac. 
Anyone who did not get enough to eat could “easily pick up fifty pounds of 
good meat and bread which have been thrown away.” Soldiers left the ex- 
cess food lying in their tents or hanging from tent poles. Men threw away 
whole loaves of white bread. “A French army half the size of ours could be 
supplied on what we waste,” General Irvin McDowell told the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War in December. Careless handling and storage 
wasted other thousands of rations en route to the army. An Englishman 
observed sarcastically that “no army so costly has ever been put into the 
field.” * 

The Sanitary Commission meanwhile kept Sanderson at his kitchen post 
for another two months. The experiment soon proved that army cooking 
really could be improved and that soldier health and discipline would im- 
prove with better messing. Colonel Taylor, however, remained adamant. 
He finally told Commission representatives that he saw no need for further 
efforts of that type.* In October Taylor approved a general order that re- 
quired all commissaries to terminate their contracts for cooked rations at 
camps of instruction as soon as practicable and to issue rations in bulk. In 
practice, this would force recruits to cook their own food almost at the mo- 
ment of their arrival in camp. The order showed that the army would not 
change messing practices that were as old as the nation. During the same 
month, Taylor ordered another 500 cookbooks, apparently still hoping that 
the recruits would teach themselves. 

Although inflexible on cooking regulations, Taylor ordered several 
changes which proved welcome to the harassed volunteers. In October he 
asked Captain Michael R. Morgan to buy several experimental ovens cost- 
ing fifteen dollars,?* and in December, Major, later Brigadier General, Amos 


22 [bid., August 2, 1861. 

23 Ibid., May 6, July 22, 1861; Manual for the Army ond Hospital, op. cit., p. 11; House 
Reports 1143, 37 Cong., 2 ‘Sess., p. 139; Chicago Tribune, October 4, iséi; Anthony 
Trollope, North America (2 vols.; London: Chapman & Hall, 1862), II, 193-96, 

2 New York Tribune, July 3, August 2, 1861. 

25 Taylor to Capt. Michael R. Morgan, October 3, 1861, DNA: RG 192, Letter Book 39, 

p. 608; Taylor to Maj. Amos B. Eaton, December 14, 1861, DNA: RG 192, Letter 

Book 40, p. 205. 
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B. Eaton bought one hundred of the ovens for distribution. During the 
winter several brigades set these cylindrical sheet-iron ovens in brick or 
stone and baked fresh bread. Taylor pressed the expansion of the bakeries 
at Annapolis and on G Street in Washington. By December the Army of 
the Potomac had fresh bread twice a week. Taylor’s staff also sought to 
stop the waste of coffee then generally issued green to the troops. “Green 
coffee beans,” commented an officer watching Hoosier volunteers cook, “is 
[sic] about as useful to them as so much gravel.”** Utterly ignorant of a 
process that in civilian life experts performed, the men roasted their green 
coffee beans in a mess kettle, stirred them with a stick, burning some to 
charcoal while leaving others half done. They pounded the beans one at a 
time on a greasy board with an axe and made a brew in a kettle which 
often contained remnants of the soap scum from the last washday. In No- 
vember Taylor asked the depot commissaries to buy roasted coffee. Major 
Eaton, who bought about half of the army’s coffee at New York, also had 
the wholesalers grind most of what he took. As a result, the volunteers now 
began to prize their coffee.?" 

The regular army officers in the commissary resisted several other sug- 
gested changes. In September, 1861, Kemp and Day, a New York firm, of- 
fered to can vegetables for the army, but Taylor curtly told them that the 
department would buy canned goods only for the hospitals. Impracticabil- 
ity was not the reason for the refusal. The army men had unlimited confi- 
dence in desiccated, compressed mixed vegetables as an antiscorbutic. 
Fresh and canned vegetables, they believed, really were an unnecessary 
expense. “Evil arises,” Shiras told the committee on contracts in January, 
1862, “from multiplying the articles from which choice may be made by the 
volunteers.” Such an increase would add to costs and make it “nearly 
impossible to make any arrangement or division of stores.”** The “curious 
tastes” of the volunteers, he said, completely baffled him. During Mc- 
Clellan’s Peninsular Campaign, Surgeon General William L. Hammond 
suggested that the commissary reduce the amount of fat in the diet of 
soldiers in the hottest climates by feeding them mutton. It was most im- 
portant, he went on, to supply potatoes, onions, pickles, sauerkraut, and 
tea; and pepper should be available for sale to the men.”® Taylor’s de- 
partment did nothing. 

In December, 1861, a Sanitary Commission officer told Cameron hope- 
fully that the cooking of volunteers was improving slowly.*° The report 


*6-New York Tribune, July. 22, 1861; House Reports 1143, 37 Cong., 2 Séss., p. 427; 
Report on the Condition of the Troops and Operation of the Sanitary Commission in 
the Mississippi Valley for the Year Ending Nov. 30, 1861 (Sanitary Commission Docu- 
ments, No. 36; New York, 1862), p. 11. 

27 House Reports 1143, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 427. 

28 [bid. 

* Hammond to Taylor, May 2, 1862, DNA: RG 192, Box 134. 

30 Commission Documents, No. 40, p. 31; New York Tribune, January 9, 1862. 
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proved to be too optimistic. Some of the worst cooking of the war ensued | 
early in 1862 when the army began active operations. Units abandoned 
their company kitchens, in accordance with practice and special orders, — 
and reverted essentially to the principle of everybody for himself. During — 
a march, the mess kettles and pans and stoves were loaded on the regimen- 
tal wagons, which couldn’t keep up with the marching men, who then had 
to toast their pork on a stick and boil their coffee in a tomato can. 

The cooking skill—and health—of the men varied greatly from company 
to company, depending mostly upon the length of time the men had been 
in the service. In April, 1862, poorly cooked rations caused a severe epi- 
demic of diarrhea among the green regiments of Grant’s army at Pittsburg 
Landing.** Messmates of the still raw 61st Illinois made a batter of flour, — 
water, salt, and pork grease and cooked giant flapjacks in a messpan. They — 
were “tough as a mule’s ear, about as heavy as lead,” and utterly indigest- 
ible, wrote a private.*? No one knew how to bake bread, and the regiment 
had no baking pans. Thrown upon their own resources, the men of But- 
ler’s command on Ship Island cooked some “funny kinds of bread.” Mc- 
Clellan had hundreds of sick men on the Peninsula because of bad cooking 
and impure water. In July, scurvy attacked several regiments at Harrison’s 
Landing because of too many marching rations. 

A pound of meat, a pound of hardtack, and allowances of coffee, sugar, 
and salt constituted the marching ration as defined by regulations. Army 
surgeons, Sanitary Commission agents, and private citizens repeatedly had 
declared the salt meat and hardtack ration dangerous to the health of the 
army, but the soldiers ordinarily foraged enough fresh vegetables to avoid 
scurvy. In June and July of 1862, however, Lee pressed McClellan’s troops 
so closely that they could not spread out to forage. Tired from fighting 
and marching, men often would not bother to cook anything but coffee. 
They would eat a hardtack biscuit or two with a piece of raw bacon laid 
across each and a spoonful of sugar heaped on top of that and then go to 
sleep. Even in settled camps, men often would eat uncooked rations rather 
than undertake the drudgery of cooking. i 

Too much salt meat and hardtack and too few vegetables also caused ~ 
scurvy in Rosecrans’ command at Nashville early in 1863. The depot — 
commissaries at Cincinnati and Louisville shipped fresh vegetables to the 
army, but the officers and civilian employees bought up most of them. In 
September, 1863, medical officers informed Taylor of a taint among the ~ 
troops besieging Charleston, South Carolina. There were also men with 
loose teeth and black legs with Sherman at Kenesaw Mountain and with 
Grant in the Wilderness in July, 1864. 
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A report of scurvy always caused alarm in Taylor’s office, for each report 


repeatedly declared the army’s desiccated, compressed mixed vegetables the 
best antiscorbutic known and lamented the fact that the volunteers did 
not appreciate them. “Why are mixed vegetables not used?” demanded 
the Commissary General of the subsistence officer in charge at the time of 
the Carolina outbreak. Desiccated vegetables were seldom issued in 1861, 
but the commissary bought over four million pounds from two New York 
companies in the next two years. The manufacturers diced a variety of 


| vegetables, dried them with super-heated steam, and pressed them into 


hard bricks about a foot square and an inch thick. 

The volunteers despised the mixed vegetables. They called the com- 
pound “baled hay,” “sanitary fodder,” or “desecrated vegetables.” One 
private thought a cake looked like a big plug of tobacco. An Illinois soldier 
remembered how his company threw a “bale” into a ditch, where it swelled 
to the size of a small haycock in the rain. A rumor circulated through 
the army in 1863 that spies had put ground glass into the vegetables.** 
The cooks sometimes made an indifferent soup out of the vegetables and 
a piece of pork or beef, but often the men simply refused to accept the 
dried vegetables from the commissaries. 

In January, 1864, scurvy attacked Banks’s command in Louisiana. Urg- 
ing from Taylor’s office in Washington resulted in the promulgation of a 
special order directing the men to draw and eat mixed vegetables.** Not 
even this order or the actual presence of scurvy could make the volunteers 
eat the detested ration. In July, 1864, scurvy attacked Grant’s veterans. 
Eaton, now Commissary General, also urged the use of desiccated vege- 
tables and curried cabbage until Colonel Thomas Wilson, chief commis- 
sary on Meade’s staff, informed Eaton that “the Army of the Potomac 
does not care for pickled, curried cabbage and that kind of thing. It wants 
fresh vegetables.”*> Recognizing the truth of Wilson’s claim, Eaton per- 
mitted Wilson to draw more vegetables from New York and Baltimore. 
The Sanitary Commission, meanwhile, rushed up extra carloads of fresh 
vegetables, barrels of kraut and pickles, and raw potatoes in vinegar to 
help meet a need partly neglected by the government. 

The country’s lack of adequate shipping facilities actually was as great 
an obstacle to army dietary reform as was the obstinacy of the professional 
commissary officers. And the American volunteer soldier himself did not 
show a ready willingness to eat canned foods or refrigerated meats when 


83 John D. Billings, Hardtack and Coffee . . . (Boston: P. J. Fleming & Co., 1888), p. 
139, 
%4 Eaton to Taylor, May 23, 1864, DNA: RG 192, Box 181; Col. E. G. Beckwith to 


Eaton, October 10, 1864, DNA: RG 192, Box 167. 
85 Morgan to Eaton, July 8, 1864, DNA: RG 192, Box 193: 
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these were available. The commissary had to ship fresh vegetables in 


ordinary railroad boxcars or fast schooners. The cost of transportation n 
was high, and the waste was appalling, for a large part of the fresh vege- 


tables rotted in hot weather and froze in winter. The railroads had a few 
refrigerator cars, but they were not yet practical to operate. Individual 
shippers and express companies possessed a few small ice chests, and ship- 
ping firms had an occasional vessel fitted with an icehouse. The canning 
industry, too, was in its infancy. A dozen pioneer canners operated in 


New England and along Chesapeake Bay in 1861, but they did not have | — 


the equipment to seal even a fraction of the meat and vegetables required 
by a million men. The number of canners had tripled by 1864, but even 


then they scarcely could keep up with orders from sutlers, hospitals, and | 




















officers’ messes. Canned goods were expensive, and the quality was un- | 


certain, for food chemistry was an infant science. Commissary experiments 
with refrigerated beef in 1862 and with canned beef in 1863 did not prove 
at all conclusive. Essentially, the Yankee Army had to rely upon foods 
preserved by salt, smoke, sugar, vinegar, or drying.** 

In December, 1861, after the Federals seized the Hilton Head district 
of the Carolina coast, Eaton studied the navy’s experience in sending re- 
frigerated beef to the vessels of the blockading fleet. The New York com- 


missary officer had far more energy and imagination, and less reverence | 
for the regulations, than his chief. Eaton finally persuaded Secretary | 


Cameron and Colonel Taylor to let him send a shipment of fresh beef on 
ice to Hilton Head instead of live beef cattle. From New York Eaton dis- 
patched the steamer “McClellan,” specially fitted with an icehouse, but 
ignorance of refrigeration ruined his first shipload. The meat lost its color 
from direct contact with the ice, and the failure to separate the pieces of 
beef spoiled most of the shipment.*’ 

For the second and third shipments, Eaton had the beef packed between 
white pine boards and sandwiched between layers of ice. The meat arrived 
in good shape, but it could not be unloaded as quickly as the ice melted 
away. The men now refused to eat the colorless, smelly beef. “Our vol- 
unteers,” complained Commissary M. R. Morgan, “are more delicate in 
their appetites than regulars.” In May, 1862, Morgan asked Eaton to end 
the refrigerated beef experiment and again ship live beef cattle by steamer. 
Several days on a ship literally turned steers into emaciated skeletons. 
When cattle arrived by steamer at Ship Island for Butler’s command, their 
condition shocked the men. “Such beef!” wrote a Wisconsin recruit to 
his family, “It would take a dozen to make a decent shadow!” But the 
volunteers continued to demand that their beef be slaughtered on the spot.™ 


36 See Earl Chapin May, The Canning Clan; A Pageant of Pioneering Americans (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1937), for a history of the canning industry. 

37 Morgan to Taylor, May 2, 1862, DNA: RG 192, Box 128. 

38 [bid.; Morgan to Taylor, May 6, 1862, Eaton to Taylor, August 21, 1863, DNA: RG 

192, Box 128; Quiner, op. cit., III, 88. 
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In July, 1863, Taylor supported an experiment with roast beef hermetic- 
ally sealed in tin cans. Officers of the Gulf Department originated the 
plan. General Daniel P. Woodbury’s staff believed that canned beef would 
be a practical ration at the scattered forts on the Gulf. Eaton awarded 
the contract to William Macombre, of Boston, but Kemp and Day, of New 
York, and other preservers canned most of the 120,000 pounds of meat. 
The first cans arrived at Fort Jefferson by steamer in October with instruc- 
tions from Taylor to the commissary officer in charge to watch carefully 
its keeping qualities. The soldiers liked the beef, but 1,800 cans containing 
7,300 pounds of meat spoiled in the first six weeks, causing further doubts 
in Washington as to the practicability of canned foods. A number of cans 
actually burst, leaving “an insupportable stench” in the main storehouse. 
In June, 1864, the commanding general of the Gulf forts asked for more 
canned beef, and Eaton sent him another 120,000 pounds. No one in the 
commissary office in the meantime had suggested feeding canned beef to 
the armies in the field. Eaton thought of the canned beef only as a way 
of cutting transportation costs.*® 

Most of the volunteers grew more or less accustomed to their monotonous, 
poorly cooked rations. “It shows to what the human frame may be inured 
by practice and hardship,” philosophized a Vermonter in 1862, “that we 
can eat a meal of good baked or boiled pork and beans, potatoes, boiled 
rice and sugar, coffee, and toast and take it—with relish.” The soldiers 
cursed the cooks and the War Department, explained Private Lawrence 
Van Alstyne, “but that is usually when our stomachs are full.” Hotheads 
sometimes threw their fat pork or flabby beef into the commissary’s tent, 
hurling descriptive invective at the same time. Deputations of disgruntled 
volunteers often called on commanding officers to protest against rations 
“not fit for a dog to eat.” Others threatened to shoot the commissary 
officer. Not a single man would admit that he was ever decently fed. Yet 
day after day at mess call a crowd of hungry soldiers grabbed their utensils 
for the tin-plate march to the cook shack. Men who had the least to do 
complained the most because they had time to think about their troubles, 
and they heaped all their discontent on their rations. Idle men sitting 
around in their tents ate more because they were bored. Busy men, ob- 
served General Jacob Cox, got along on surprisingly little food.*° 

The volunteers in time even learned to cook in a crude sort of way— 
without the commissary’s cookbooks. In September, 1862, after a year of 
service with the Army of the Potomac, Private Robert Carter ventured 


8® Eaton to Taylor, January 8, March 10, 1864, Box 181; Woodbury to Eaton, January 

25, 1864, Box 204; Woodbury to Taylor, April 23, 1864, Box 205, all in DNA: RG 192. 
*0 George G. Benedict, Army Life in Virginia; Letters from the Twelfth Vermont Regi- 

ment ... (Burlington, Vt.: Free Press Assoc., 1895), pp. 65-66; Van Alstyne, op. cit., 
p. 30; John Fitch, Annals of the Army of the Cumberland . . . (5th ed.; Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1864), p. 276; Jenkin L. Jones, An Artilleryman’s Diary (Madi- 
son: Wisconsin History Commission, 1914), p. 294. 
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that he could cook for his mess “most anything now in a rude way.” In| | 
December he boasted, “I have got so that I can cook quite decently.”** | ~ 

The volunteers learned to fry and boil meat, to brew a passable coffee, 
and to cook army flapjacks, “skillygalee,” the more intricate “scouse,” and | ~ 
the conglomerate hell-fired stew. No cookbook ever contained such recipes, 
Skillygalee was a general breakfast favorite. The “cook” smashed some | © 
hardtack with a musket butt, or pulverized it in a haversack with a stick, 
soaked the fragments in water overnight, and fried them in pork grease 
saved from the evening meal. Soaked hardtack did not dissolve but be- 
came kind of spongy. Scouse usually was a dish of salt pork and hardtack 
boiled together into a thick soup. Potatoes might be added if obtainable. 
Hell-fired stew incorporated everything edible available. A kettle of mixed 
vegetables was called in some regiments a “son of a seadog;” at least, 
that is what the men later wrote they called it. The real names the soldiers 
had for their unusual dishes could not always be printed. No one knew 
who invented these dishes; they originated in the imaginations of the vol- 
unteer soldier and suited wonderfully the slipshod, indifferent habits of 
the Yankee boys. Leaving some allowances for individual skill and names, 
these dishes were known in all of the Yankee regiments. 

The army surgeons railed constantly against the evils of too much fry- 
ing and strove to outlaw the army flapjack, but without effect. Agents of 
the Sanitary Commission warned that fat is more fatal than powder, and 
that beans, badly cooked, kill more than bullets. The Yankee volunteers 
showed a singular indifference toward advice on cookery. In settled camps 
the more resourceful cooks sometimes made pies and puddings for their 
messes. Yeast, soda, condensed milk, raisins, and other ingredients could 
be had at the sutler’s. The men passed the hat to pay the bill. Other 
cooks managed to make a beanhole turn up tolerable beans baked with 
salt pork and molasses. Pounded rice and hardtack yielded an improved 
kind of griddlecake. Soldiers received boxes from home when the army 
was not moving, and they shared the preserves, hams, sausages, cheese, 
and cakes with their messmates. The contents relieved the “siege” of army 
rations and for a few days made things seem more like the family table 
at home. 

Officers chipped in and often bought whole cases of canned goods in 
nearby cities or had them sent from the North for their messes. Brigade 
commissaries generally had a few “hospital stores,” including eggs, con- 
densed milk, and canned fruit, but the officers bought up the greater part 
of these. This was contrary to regulations, and departmental inspectors 
often questioned the commissaries in the field about the sales. The in- 
spectors were told that the stores were perishable and would have spoiled.” 





41 Robert G. Carter, Four Brothers in Blue ... (Washington: Press of Gibson Bros., 
Inc., 1913), pp. 102, 215. 
42 Capt. J. H. Gilman to Taylor, July 8, 1863, DNA: RG 192, Box 152. 
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More and more regiments adopted the company mess arrangement when- 


. ever active campaigning ceased. A general order of March, 1863, demanded 


that cooks be detailed from the ranks and serve ten days, two to a com- 
pany. The company cooks never produced scouse or skillygalee and sel- 
dom fried anything. Frequently a company had an arrangement under 
which the company cooks prepared the bread, coffee, and vegetables at 
the cook shack but handed each man his beefsteak to cook as he pleased. 
The volunteers tried to cook as steak even the flabbiest pieces of beef. 
Some men tossed their beef on hot coals to broil, while others impaled it 
on a stick, or used the old familiar frying pan. In the West the soldiers 
often built country-style brick, stone, or mud ovens, in which company 
cooks baked soft bread and beans. In some cases, the quartermaster dis- 
tributed printed instructions for building mud ovens. 

Giant commissary bakeries at Alexandria, Washington, and City Point 
poured out fresh bread for the Army of the Potomac, but the western 
armies had to bake their own soft bread in the field. After 1863 the Quar- 
termaster Department distributed a sheet-iron field oven which looked like 
a large wash boiler mounted on four wheels. Army soft bread often turned 
sour in the heat or became stale before a new issue arrived. Veterans soon 
learned to toast their bread by holding it in a split stick, although some 
fashioned wire toasters. At mess time soldiers ringed the cook fires to 
make toast. 

Veterans despised the coffee boiled at the company cook shack and 
boasted about brewing their own to just the right strength and flavor. 
Early in the war many soldiers of the Army of the Potomac carried a 
small tin pail with a cover and a wooden handle called a “mucket” in 
which to boil their coffee. Seasoned veterans soon dispensed with the 
mucket and acquired a large tomato can from the officers’ mess or the 
sutler and fixed to it a wire bale. They set this individual coffee pot on a 
burning fence rail or held it over the fire at the end of a long stick. Every- 
one carried his coffee and sugar mixed together in a dirty, greasy cloth 
bag. To keep them separated, they had learned, was impossible anyway. 
Unground coffee they learned to grind in an army haversack by beating 
the sack with a stick. Some men preferred to crush one bean at a time 
in their tin can using a stick as a pestle. Sherman’s camps in Georgia 
resounded each morning with the noise from hundreds of these primitive 
coffee grinders. 

The volunteers became experts at foraging long before they learned to 
cook. Often foraging was the only way of obtaining a diet nearly like 
that they had known at home. In a settled camp, soldiers could visit the 
sutler, but prices were high and the quality of his goods uncertain. Mc- 
Clellan’s green troops found pigs in the woods on the Peninsula, and, 
after a little scientific “pig sticking” with their bayonets, they had fresh 
pork. On Rosecrans’ march to Chattanooga in 1863, his veterans entered 
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the Tennessee woods in squads to hunt pigs.** In November of 1862 
Rosecrans’ division commanders sent out whole regiments with wagons to 
bring in corn from near-by farmers’ cribs, and the commissary general 
sent 150 portable cornmills for grinding the corn.** The soldiers learned 
to cook mush and to bake a variety of indifferently done hoecakes, ash- 


cakes, and cornbread. Before the mills arrived, the men punched holes in | 


their tin plates or in the tins of their cartridge boxes and grated their corn. 
An army had to move or spread out, however, to find anything to forage: 
Grant issued only five days rations to his men during twenty days of 
maneuvers around Vicksburg. 


The Yankee soldiers learned also to respect the army’s hardtack and 


sowbelly. The first issue of hardtack to the Fourteenth Iowa caused a 
near mutiny, but by the end of the war veterans boasted of knowing fifteen 
different ways of preparing it. Marching men nibbled on their hardtack. 
Guards at ration dumps opened hardtack boxes with their bayonets or 
smashed them with their muskets. Salt pork could be fried, boiled, toasted 
on a stick, added to a kettle of stew, or soup, cooked with the beans, or 
just eaten raw. The volunteers liked the bacon but detested the bacon 
grease that soaked their uniforms and everything in their haversacks. Re- 


cruits sometimes tried to avoid the grease by carrying their bacon in a tin | ~ 
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can. Depot commissaries bought hams and shoulders, but commissaries | . 
in the field seldom issued these delicacies to enlisted men. Soldiers found | 
worm-infested old bacon and barrels of salt pork spoiled because of the | 


heat or because the brine had leaked out of a damaged barrel. Often, 
commissaries handed out pork which had become old and rancid at the 
bottom of a pile in a warehouse. Actually, the most common complaint 
of the volunteers was against the fatness of salt pork. But fat pork also 
was the best pork.*® 

The army’s fresh beef brought endless ridicule from the Northern soldier 
because it had no fat at all. Army contractors bought “common grades” 
of steers, particularly at Chicago, for Sherman’s army. Sometimes the 
commissary slaughtered steers that were so poor from driving or lack of 
feed that the ribs came apart when the butchers took off the hide. Soldiers 
greeted with crow calls anyone who dared to drive a herd of cattle into a 
bivouac area. Heads poked from every tent and hut in the camp to jeer 
at the tough, stringy beef. When Burnside’s trains stuck in the mud dur- 
ing the Mud March, his men suggested that he cut their beef into strips 
to use as tugs to pull out the guns. 


43 Jones, op. cit., pp. 119-25. 

44 Quiner, op. cit., VII, 247; Col. Samuel Simmons to Taylor, June 21, 1863, DNA: RG 
192, Box 167; House Documents 1159, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., IV, 74. 

45 The commissaries bought only 15,411,776 lb. of hams, which must be compared with 
223,711,399 Ib. of bacon, 1,559,864 bbls. of salt pork, 613,870 bbls. of salt beef, and 

322,581 head of beef cattle. 
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Monotonous, poorly cooked rations never did destroy the army’s morale 
because of the remarkable ability of the volunteers to make sport of their 
condition. In Tennessee, when commissaries issued corn in the ear for 


> several days to Thomas’ men, the men began braying and kicking about 


the camps. Some men led others with halters around their necks. Soldiers 
staged many a mock funeral for salt beef which “smelled to Heaven but 
not of it.” They heaped the odoriferous beef on a board and carried the 
load solemnly to the latrine trenches, while a musician or two played 
the Funeral March. Veterans debated whether their hardtack could have 
been left over from the War of 1812. The ability of hard bread to follow 


' the army on its own motive power was never doubted, for weevils and 
| maggots often perforated the little crackers. The men toasted the hard- 


tack to make it brittle and to expel the weevils. A seasoned campaigner 
remembered that weevils left no flavor, and when one ate the cracker in 
the dark, he didn’t know the difference. 

In 1864 speculators forced the price of salt pork from $25 to $43 per 
barrel and unknowingly gave the army a sustained diet of indifferent beef. 
In August, Eaton ordered the commissary officers in the field to save on 
pork and draw beef cattle and salt fish. Most of the fish was sent to the 
Army of the Potomac, where it was issued once in six days. Excepting the 
New Englanders the volunteers would not willingly eat salt fish. At the 
end of the war, depot commissaries did not know what to do with the 
surplus fish.*® 

After May, 1864, Grant’s army in Virginia ate beef four or five days a 
week. Sherman’s men marched to Atlanta on hardtack, coffee, and fresh 
beef. The beef was so blue and sticky, said one soldier, that a piece of it 
thrown against a tree would have stuck there. Railroad men and soldier 
details did not like to load cattle and often did not take the animals from 
the train for food or water during the four-day ride from Louisville. The 
animals wobbled or fell to the ground when unloaded. In a few cases a 
whole shipment had to be put to pasture to regain some resemblance to 
cattle. The army drove the steers as it marched, and the cattle grew thin 
from the fast pace. “Beef dried on the hoof,” the men jeered. Sherman’s 
commissary, they laughed, had to shoot the cattle to keep them from 
starving, but first he had to prop them up to shoot them!*’ 

In June, 1864, Congress angered the Yankee veterans when it reduced 
the army ration nearly to the prewar level. Skyrocketing prices had 
bothered the congressmen, for the cost of feeding a soldier had doubled 
since the war began. The act of 1864 promised to save the government 


‘© Morgan to Eaton, July 18, 1864, Box 193; Shiras to Amos Beckwith, August 11, 24, 
1864, Letter Book 50; Adj. Gen. L. Thomas to Stanton, June 9, 1865; all in DNA: RG 
192, 


*" Henry J. Aten, History of the Eighty-fifth — Illinois Volunteer Infantry (Hia- 
watha, Kan.: The 85th Regimental Assoc., 1901), p. 159. 































four and one-half cents on each ration. The soldiers grumbled that the 
government was trying to starve them. Sherman’s men sulked in thei 
tents, but commissary officers and Sanitary Commission representatives 7 
approved the cut because the old ration had been excessively large. The ” 
new regulation also increased the vegetable allowance, a change long over. 
due. The most persistent criticism by surgeons and soldiers alike had been 
the lack of fresh vegetables in the ration. A company now could draw 
thirty pounds of potatoes three times a week. The army ration was one 
very small step closer to the diet of the civilian population. 

Medical officers reported new cases of scurvy at the very moment Le 
prepared to evacuate Richmond. The Union soldiers received some of the 
oldest and worst hardtack and the most sustained pork diets during the 
last days of their service. The war was nearly over, and Eaton now strove 
to use up the surpluses which had accumulated at the depots. Four year 
of war had turned the green Yankee farm boys into an army of hardened 
veterans who had learned painfully how to get along on such a diet. Army 
records are too incomplete to show the ravages of poor cooking and a 
coarse ration, but 220,000 of the volunteers died of disease, half of them 
from digestive disorders. The Yankee veterans destroyed the Confederacy, 
but once the war ended the War Department quietly ignored all the dietary 
lessons it had learned. Forty-five years more were to pass before the army 
finally scrapped the hardtack and salt pork ration and established a cooks’ 


and bakers’ school to teach the soldiers what to do with their rations. 
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